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AUTOMOBILE TAX 
TO BE ABANDONED 


White House Conference Decides 
to Cut Revenue Bill and 
Department Appropriations 
Without Adding New Taxes 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Plans to lighten the tax burden and 
to revise the machinery of war rev- 
enues were announced after President 
Harding at a White House conference 
last night had discussed at length 


| with A. B. Mellon, Secretary of the 


Treasury, and finance leaders of the 
House of Representatives, the prob- 
lems of ways and mean; confronting 
the government and the necessity of 
lopping off expenditures at every pos- 
sible point to avoid an increase or a 
shifting of the tax burdens. 
| The decision was reached to reduce 
the tax bill for the next fiscal year 
by about $600,000,000, and to reduce 
appropriations for the governmental 
departments as the only alternative 
to the Imposition of new taxes to re- 
place outworn ones, and to meet pre- 
vious estimates of requirements. 
Three points of prime importance 
were cleared up in the conclave in 
which the President sought to bring 
the divergent views into accord. 
1—The revenue bill will be framed 
to yield not $3,830,000,000, as estimated 
by Secretary Mellon, but $3,075,000,000. 
2—To carry on the Government at 
this minimum figure it will be neces- 
sary to apply the pruning knife to 
appropriations for various bureaux 
and departments of the Government. 
8—While the obnoxious taxes, that 
is the taxes obnoxious to the Adminis- 
tration, like the war profits tax and 
the surtaxes will be repealed the pro- 
posals to substitute new taxes such as 
a 1 a tomot ö zan incr ec 
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The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will report the revenue bill 
favorably next Monday. Assurances 
were given President Harding by 
Joseph W. Fordney of Michigan, chair- 
man of the committee, and Frank W. 
Mondell, majority leader, that the 
measure would be put through the 
House before the end of next week. 

Adoption of the revenue bill by the 
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icism of the liberal policy 


heavy part of the legislative program, 
for both the major pieces, tariff and 
taxation, will have boen passed on to 
the Senate. Senate leaders informed 
the President yesterday that it will be 
possible for the Senate to recess pro- 
vided he does not insist on immediate 
passage of the railway settlement bill. 


Appropriations Cut 

Taking the lead given Secretary 
Mellon for further drastic cuts in 
government expenditures, they agreed 
to lop off $350,000,000 more from the 
estimates. This is to be obtained by 
denying $50,000,000 to the War Depart- 
ment; $100,000,000 to the navy; 3100, 
000,000 to the Shipping Board; $25,- 
000,000 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture; $50,000,000 of what it was ex- 
pected to appropriate on railway 
claims, and $25,000,000 on general and 
miscellaneous appropriations. 

Going further, $170,000,000 estimated 
to be needed against the public debt 
is to be deferred, and with further 
smaller reductions in other ways, the 
amount to be provided from the tariff 
and internal revenue combined is cut 
to $4,034,000,000. 

Chairman Fordney stated, followed 

the conference, that the bill to be re- 
ported next Monday will provide for 
the repeal of the excess profits tax, 
retroactive to January 1, 1921. 
The higher surtax brackets will be 
reduced to a maximum of 32 per cent, 
plus the normal tax of 8 per cent, as 
of January 1, 1921; and still further 
reduction t: a maximum of 25 per 
cent, plus the normal 8 per cent, on 
January 1, 1922. 
Taxes b 

The transportation taxes, both 
freight and passenger, will be reduced 
by one-half, or about $130,000,000, as 
of January 1, 1922. They will be en- 
tirely repealed a year later. 

The tax on wearing apparel will be 
repealed. This will mean u saving 
to the taxpayers of about $50,000,000, 
it is estimated. Miscellaneous other 
taxes, including those on carbonated 
beverages and sodas, will also be re- 
pealed. 

Both the automobile tax of-$10 and 
upward on all machines, recommended 
by Secretary Mellon, and the proposed 
stamp tax on bank checks have been 
dropped from consideration. 

About $125,000,000 of what will be 
lost to the government through the 
repeal of the excess profits tax is to be 
made up by a flat corporation tax of 
12% per cent instead of 15 yer cent, 


by as recommended by the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
“LIQUOR VIOLATORS 


Prohibition Commissioner Sends 
Out Order Calling for Severe 
Penalties in Cases Where 
Permits Are Used Illegally | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Offics 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A new era in the enforcement of all 
the prohibition laws aiming at the 
tightening of the lid“ on violators of 
all kinds and the application of the 
letter of the law, with the severest 
penalties possible under the statutes, 
was inaugurated yesterday by Roy A. 
Haynes, prohibition commissioner, in 
an order sent broadcast to every fed- 
eral prohibition commissioner in the 
country. 

The order serves noti-e on a‘! per- 
mit holders under the law, whether 
they be engaged in manufacturing 
cereal, de-alcoholized be erages, or 
whether they sell liquor wholesale or 
retail under permits, that they will 
forfeit their permit rights, the prop- 
erty involved, and, incur the highest 
penalties of the law, should the pet- 
mit be used for illegal purposes. 


New Policy Necessary 


The order sent to the federal direc- 
tors by Commiss oner Haynes follows: 

“Experience has shown it to be 
necessary to inaugurate a different 
policy of dealing with violations by 
persons to whom permits are issued 
under the National Prohibition Act. 
A change of policy appears especially 
necessary with respect to persons to 
whom permits to manufacture cereal 
or de-alcoholized beverages are 
granted. In the past leniency was 
perhaps justified, while persons af- 
fected by the act were becoming ac- 
customed to the great changes thereby 
made. However, the act has now been 
in force for a sufficient time to afford 
every one a reasonable opportunity to 
become acquainted with its provisions, 
and to enable all those to whom per- 
mits have been issued to familiarize 
themselves with the regulations. 
Violations of the law, or regulations, 
or of the terms of permits, committed 
after the date of this announcement, 
by persons to whom permits of any 
kind are or have been issued, will 
hereafter not be condoned, and guilty 
persons will be severely dealt with. 

“Section 6 of Title II of the act pro- 
vides: No permit shall be issued to 
any person who, within one year prior 
to the application therefor or issuan 


‘any | eth und ’ 1 
or any law of the United States or of 
any state, regulating traffic in liquor.’ 
Penalty of One Year | 


This provision will prevent viola- 
tors of law from carrying on business 
for a period of one year. Section 25 
provides in effect that liquor, or prop- 
erty designed for the manufacture of 
liquor, intended for use in violating 
the act or which has been so used, 
shall be subject to forfeiture. If lia- 
bility to forfeiture of brewery prem- 
ises or other property is thereby 
incurred, any compromise of such lia- 
bility will be upon a much less 
lenient basis than that upon which 
previous cases have been settled. 

“Section 35 makes ille-al manufac- 


turers and retailers subject to double 
taxes, and imposes a penalty of $1000 | 


upon illegal manufacturers and a pen- 
alty of $500 upon illegal retailers. 
Beer containing one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol by volume is 
subject by Section 608 of the Revenue 


Act of 1918, approved February 24. 


1919, to a tax of $6 per barrel. This 
is doubled by Section 35 aforesaid. 
This civil liability is compromisable, 
but any compromise in any case in- 
volving the illegal manufacture of beer 
or any other liquor by a permit-holder 
hereafter will be on such a basis as 
will bear most heavily upon the vio- 
lator of the law. There are other 
abilities which may be invoked, but 
which it is not necessary to mention 
in detail. 
Excuses Not Accepted 

“There will be no further warning, 
but the law will be enforced with all 
the vigor apparently necessary to ac- 
complish the object of insuring ob- 
servance of the law. Excuses to the 
effect that violations are due to un- 
authorized acts of employees or other 
agents will not be accepted. It is a 
well known rule of law that the prin- 
cipal is responsible for the acts of 
his agents, and persons to whom per- 
mits are issued will not be allowed 
to avoid such responsibility. 

Internal revenue and prohibition 
officers should give all the publicity 
to this announcement that they rea- 
sonably can. Each federal prohibition 
director will mail one copy to each 
manufacturer of cereal or dealcohol- 
ized beverages in his state, but failure 
of any manufacturer to receive a copy 
will not be accepted as a reason why 
the policy herein indicated should not 
be applied. Any permittee who, after 
the date of this announcement, is 
guilty of violations of the law, the 
regulations, or his permit, must suffer 
the consequences which his acts have 
brought upon him.” 


WAR DECORATIONS UNSALABLE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The Navy Department sent to the 
House on Monday a bill to punish any- 
one selling war decorations. Pawn 
shops were displaying many medals 
and badges, Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt said, which could be readily ac- 


quired by anybody, lessening their sen- 


timental value. 


r n 


NEWS SUMMARY 


The United States immigration law 
is going to be strictly adhered to 
hereafter as the result of a conference 
yesterday between the Commissioner 
of Immigration and executives of vari- 
ous steamship lines. Liberal con- 
struction of the act in charging excess 
arrivals against the yeaMy total al- 
lowed each country, which has aroused 
60 much speculation since the law 
went into effect, is explained by the 
commissioner as having been thought 
necessary because of the hardship it 
would have meant to the immigrants 
to be shipped. back to their own coun- 
tries. p. 1 


Roy A. Haines, prohibition commis- 
sioner, in an order sent to every fed- 
eral. prohibition commissioner in the 
United States yesterday, inaugurated 
an enforcement program against all 
violations of prohibition laws, to be 
carried out with the severest penal- 
ties possible. The order serves notice 
on all permit holders that they will 
| forfeit their permits and the property 
Involved, and incur the highest penal- 
ties of the law, if permits are used 
for illegal purposes. p. 1 


Announcement was made yesterday 
that the Department of Justice will 
support the bill intrcduced in Con- 
gress designed to prevent former gov- 
ernment employees from practicing, 
within a three-year period after their 
retirement, in suits brought against 
the government, cases in which they 
were formerly engaged in behalf of 
the government. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral is expected to set forth at a hear- 
ing today what is regarded as the 
necessity for such a measure from the 
government's viewpoint. p. 4 


Instead of the $125,000,000 asked for 
to meet the emergency expenses of 
the United States Shipping Corpora- 
tion, the House of Representatives Ap- 
propriations Committee yesterday al- 
lowed only $48,000,000 for the purpose, 
a large part of the difference having 
been eliminated in the belief that 
expenses would be less in the coming 
year than in the past. . 4 


Modification of the safeguard against 
the formation by the meat packers of 
a monopoly through the use of their 
refrigerator cars as common carriers, 
is in prospect, because of a protest 
of the California fruit growers who 
declare this particular restraint has 
had a bad effect on the marketing of 
their product. p. 2 


Without a record vote, the Canper- 
Tincher bi!l to stop gambling on the 
Chicago Grain Exchange passed the 
United States Senate yesterday in less | 

in two hours. Tire bill is practically | 
the same as the one passed by tho 
House of Representatives, and no ob- 
stacles are now thought to be in its 
way. ' p. 5 


Whilst France, as represented by 
General Lerond, desires military reen- 
forcements to cope with a possible out- 
break in Upper Silesia, Great Britain, 
through its spokesman, Sir Harold 
Stuart, expressed the opinion at the 
meeting of the Supreme Council in 
Paris that the present troops are suf- 
ficient. Great Britain is prepared to 
defend the decisions to be taken by 
the Council without prejudicing the 
issues involved: France indicates the 
same attitude to a certain degree. 


Mr. Lloyd George set forth the sum 
and substance of the British case 
when he said that special care should 
be taken not to create injustices 
which would sow the seeds of future 
warfare. p. 1 


America will not assist Europe in a 
financial way until such action can be 
taken upon a sound business basis, 
according to Frank A. Vanderlip. The 
maintenance of large armies by many 
of the European countries, the excess 
of their expenditures over their re- 
spective revenues, and “total inability” 
of some of them even to pay interest 
on existing loans are said to have 
caused this so-calied disinterestedness 
on the part of American investors. 
The German indemnity, Mr. Vanderlip 
says, can only be paid by the export 
of goods; if Germany fulfills the 
Treaty of Versailles it must be at the 
expense of British industry. Some 
modification of the Austrian treaty is 
regarded as almost inevitable. French 
and British economic conditions differ 
so widely that great effort will be 
necessary to keep the entente in being. 
32 


The fact that the powers’ repre- 
sentatives are to convene at Washing- 
ton next November for the purpose 
of discussing limitation of armaments 
is no indication that the League of 
Nations will diminish its efforts in that 
direction, according to a well known 
British statesman. Three subcommit- 
tees of the armament commission of 
the League are at work and hope to 
be in a position to make preliminary 
report to the Assembly when it meets. 
The proposed abolition of private 
armament industries in favor of state 
manufacture of war matériel might, it 
is said, react unfairly upon the smaller 
nations, which have to depend for ade- 
quate defense upon their richer and 
more productive neighbors. p. 2 


Six new ratifications have bei 
added to those already deposited in 
the process of setting up a permanent 
court of international justice at 
Geneva. . P. 2 


A delegation of Palestine Arabs, 
consisting of Christians and Muham- 
madans, is in London prepared to pro- 
test against the Zionist movement. 


p. 1 


GERMAN INDEMNITY 
MAY INJURE BRITAIN 


Germany Can Only Pay by Ex- 
porting Goods, Says F. A. 
Vanderlip, andso May Become 
Premier Nation in Exports 


lal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Buropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 
maintenance of large armies by many 
of the European countries, an excess 
of expenditure over revenue and a 
total inability to pay even the interest 
on existing loans are the reasong ad- 
vanced by Frank A. Vanderlip, the 
prominent American banker now in 
London, for what had been character- 


ized as the lack of interest on the 
part of the United States in the vital 
economic and political situation now 
ruling in Europe. 

Mr. Vanderlip, one time Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury and a former president of the 
National City Bank of New York, in 
an interview with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor, ex- 
pressed considerable doubt regarding 
the likelihood of America coming to 
the assistance of Europe until the 
countries concerned afforded a more 
attractive form of investment to the 
American investor than they do at 
present. In the first place he con- 
siders there should be evidenced a 
decided effort to cut down military and 
naval expenditure and thereby obviate 
the necessity for resort to the printing 
press. 


High Costs and Wages 


As regards Great Britain, the indem- 
nity, he thinks, is likely to be a prob- 
able matter of grave consideration for 
the business men of the country, and 
notwithstanding any advantage that 
France may obtain from its enforce- 
ment, Great Britain, relying upon her 
export of manufactured goods, stands 
to see Germany export enormous’ 
quantities, which means that Germany 
will secure a premier position as an 
exporting nation. 

“The question is whether it is going 
to be possible for your business men 
to compete in view of the existing 
conditions of the markets, insolvent 
customers and high wages—wages 80 
high that it is doubtful whether there 
will be any gain to Britain by Ger- 
many capturing the export markets of 


the world in her endeavor to meet her 


obligations, while British industry is 
crippled by the high cost of production 
and a laéK of incentive. ; 

“My feeling is,” Mr. Vanderlip said, 
“that if the German indemnity is paid, 
it can only be paid by the export of 
goods, and it is a question whether you 
can manufacture at prices that will 
enable you to compete.” 


Investors Not Attracted 


Touching on conditions at present 
existing in Austria, Mr. Vanderlip 
considered it was only natural that 
Austria should wish for a union with 
Germany, for he failed to see how she 
could continue to exist unless sup- 
ported by some powerful neighbor. 
“The national credit scheme as applied 
to Austria is a worthy endeavor on 
the point of settlement. As an invest- 
ment it makes little or no appeal to 
the American investor, and,“ Mr. Van- 
derlip continued, “it is the individual 
investor that has to be relied upon in 
the final analysis. 

When the Treaty of Versailles (and 
other treaties) were drawn up, too 
little attention was devoted to the 
purely economic side of the undertak- 
ing with the result that in the face of 
the impaired credit of the whole world 
these treaties are in some instances 
found to be unworkable. Some modi- 
fication of the Austrian treaty is al- 
most inevitable and me&nwhile, if 
Germany fulfills the Treaty of Ver- 


 sailies, it can only be at the expense 
of British industry. 

“With regard to France, economic 
conditions are wholly different to 
those obtaining in Britain, so much so 
that it will need the utmost effort of 
French and British statesmen to keep 
the entente in being. Of this there is 
ample evidence in the Polish Silesian 
dispute which, when disentangled from 
its political issues, will be found to 
be merely an economic ‘question, and 
the point that underlies the difficulty 
in finding a satisfactory solution is 
the fundamental difference in the eco- 
nomic needs of Great Britain and 
France. This may well prove the 
touchstone on which the solidarity and 
endurance of the entente may be 
tested.” 


ARABS PROTEST AT 
ZIONISTS’ INFLUX 


Delegation Has Arrived in Lon- 
don to Ask a Reversal of Brit- 
ish Policy as to Zionism— 
Jewish Immigration’ Resented 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Tuesday) — A 

delegation of Palestine Arabs, three 

Christians and four Muhammadans, 

has arrived in London, charged with 

the duty of laying before the British 

Government through the Colonial Of- 

fice the facts relating to the present 

condition of Palestine and of rousing 
public opinion against the Zionist 
movement. The delegation represents 

Muhammadan and Christian societies 

whose representatives met together at 

the fourth Arab Congress at Jeru- 
salem in May. The president is 

Mousa Pasha Kazim El Husseim. 

Haj Tewfik Hammad, former member 

of the Turkish Chamber of Deputies, 

and Mouin Bey El Tamim, former 

Governor of Kerak, are also included 

in the deputation. 

A representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, who was received by 
the delegation, was informed that the 
object of the mission is to secure a 
reversal of the British Government’s 
policy with regard to Zionism, while 
there is yet time. The Treaty of 
Sévres has not yet been ratified, and 
the Palestine mandate has not yet 
been confirmed by the League of Na- 
tions, so it is maintained matters have 
not gone too far for Arab opinion to 
make itself effectively felt. 

The Arabs have taken alarm at the 
policy that is being carried out in 


}pointment of a Jewish high 
sioner and a Jewish head of the legal 
department at Jerusalem. The latter 
is invested with autocratic powers of 
making laws, and the whole tendency 
of the administration, the Arabs claim, 
shows .first that the government has 
interpreted Arthur Balfour’s declara- 
tion more out of regard for the first 
part of it, namely that promising a 
national home for the Jews than in 
accordance with the second part, 
which promises that the rights of the 
native population shall be preserved. 
Secondly, that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is being violated. 
With regard to the latter contention, 
The Christian Science Monitor was 
informed that Palestine comes under 
the first category of states mentioned 
in the classification of mandates, 
namely those states which are suffl- 
ciently advanced to require only as- 
sistance from advisers. In actual fact, 
the Arabs are not being assisted in 
any way, but are being completely 
governed by non-Arab administrators. 
Moreover, the Arabs resent the free- 
dom of immigration given to Jews, 
with whom they claim it is impossible 
to cooperate, and with whom they feel 
unable, on the other hand, to enter 
into competition. The delegation hopes 
shortly to meet Winston Churchill to 


lay its views before him. 
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Palestine, and particularly at the ap- 
commis- 


BRITAIN AVERSE TO 
SOWING THE SEEDS 
FOR FUTURE WARS 


Mr. Lloyd George Informs Su- 
preme Council That Special 
Care Is Needed to Prevent In- 
justices in Partitioning Silesia 


* 


7 5 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in: Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday)—After 
what one French journal calls a 
wasted day in listening to the experts 
of the various countries, who turned 
the figures relative to the plebiscite, 


which are already known, in a variety 
of fashions, the members of the Su- 
preme Council again listened today to 
an exposition of facts. It was the 
turn of the high commissioners in 
Upper Silesia to give evidence. This 
portion of the proceedings was cer- 
tainly more interesting. 

General Lerond, whe appeared in 
civil attire, it is understood by order, 
like other military representatives 
from the plebiscitary area, insisted on 
the danger resulting from the excited 
opinion in Upper Silesia, and declared 
that the allied troops were altogether 
insufficient to cope with an outbreak. 
He showed that there was a large 
quantity of arms in the possession of 
the people. His conclusion was that 
reenforcements were necessary. 

It should here be stated that there 


is no lack of information to be ob- 


tained by the press. The French, 
American and British authorities have 
organized meetings with the news- 
paper men, in which practically all 
that passes at the Council is given out 
from different angles, including the 
fictitious remarks of statesmen. What 
is not given out, however, is the 
nature of the conversations which take 
place in private, where it is believed 
the real business is being done. 
Notably is this the case in respect of 
the vexed question of reenforcements. 


Initial Difficulty Removed 

It will be remembered that the 
French emphatically demanded more 
troops before the meeting of the con- 
ference, and even made a démarche at 
Berlin. In view of the English op- 
position, it was afterward decided to 
defer the dispatch of the division un- 
til the meeting of the council, but a 
decision on this subject was held to 
be a necessary preliminary to the 
discussion of the broader question. 
Much surprise was expressed when on 
the first day no reference whatever 
was made to the matter of troops. 

The British view was that the send- 
ing of troops would be more likely to 
provoke than allay trouble, since in 
any case the numbers would be too 
small for anything but police opera- 
tions. The correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor gathered 
from an authoritative source that the 
British Premier had intimated that 
Britain was prepared to defend the 
decisions taken by the Supreme Coun- 
cil in every possible way that might 
hereafter be found necessary, but was 
not prepared to prejudge the issue or 
presuppose difficulties that might be 
averted by political and diplomatic ac- 
tion. 

There are indications that this view 
is in a large measure accepted by the 
French, for in any event it will now be 
impossible if the conference continues 
until conclusions are reached to send 
reinforcements before the decision is 
given. The removal of this initial 
difference between the two premiers 
is obviously excellent, for it is pre- 
cisely these questions of procedure 
which are calculated to embitter the 
debates. Although the mattter was 
touched upon in the report of General 
Lerond it does not assume the large 
proportions that hade been given to it. 


Immediate Decision Needed 


The British representative who suc- 
ceeded General Lerond, Sir Harold 
Stuart was of the opinion that the 
present troops are sufficient, provided 
a verdict on the fate of the disputed 
province is given without further de- 
lay. The real danger lies only in a 
definite postponement of the solution. 
General Demarinis, the Italian Com- 
missioner, while not pronouncing on 
the question of reinforcements agreed 
that the chief necessity was an early 
decision. 

After these preliminaries the states- 
men for the first time took an active 
part in the deliberations. Mr. Lloyd 
George expounded the British case, 
which is that special care shall be 
taken not to create injustices, which 
would sow the seeds of future war. 
There is general accord that the west- 
ern portion, which is agricultural, 
should go to Germany, and the south- 
ern and eastern portions to Poland. 

The difficulty is in determining, 
first, whether the industrial region 
which is the heart of the province, 
shall be divided or should be treated 
as a wholey second, where the line 
should be drawn in case of a division. 
As it is impossible to follow strictly 
the provisions of the plebiscite which 
would apportion the province com- 
muye by commune since the German 
and Polish communes form islands 
everywhere, the general British thesis 
is that for economic reasons the whole 
region should become German., The 
French thesis on the contrary ex- 
pounded this afternoon by Aristide 
Briand is that it is more equitable to 
attribute the region to the Poles. 

It is possible by the use of figures 
to criticize severely either project, and 
there is no doubt that ualess a divi- 
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‘HAWAII EXAMS 


correspondent of The Christian 
3 Monitor 


J, Hawaii—Teachers in 


— schools, numbering 
every section of the terri- 
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at Honolulu recently 
to qualify for the 


now hold in educational 
_Examinati 


ons were held 
with a new law which 
to thoroughly Americanize 


hing force of the territory. 
teachers who enrolled, 500 


or the disarmament conference 
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} Rennell Rodd has been 
the third representative 


Britain at the Assembly of 
Nations. 
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PREMIER TO 
— LORD BYNG 


| Unstable Alliances 
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| Source of Future Troubles May| 


Be Found in the Feeling of 
Injustice in Small States, Says 
Lord Bryce at Williams 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
„ Massachusetts— 
It ‘was not the failure of the peace 


criticism, but the fact that they did 
not do what they could and ought to 
have done, said Viscount James 
speaking yesterday before the 

of Politics. Lord Bryce 
reiterated his previous assertion that 
the award of the southern Tyrol to 
Italy is an example of decisions by 
the Peace Conference that may lead to 


warfare, reaffirming his difference of} 


opinion with Tommaso Tittoni, presi- 
dent of the Italian Senate, who in an 
address before the Institute asserted 
the cession of the Austri@n Tyrol to 
his country to be just. 

“In this and in other cases,” Lord 
Bryce said, “it is to be feared that dis- 
content due to a sense of injustice will 
injure the states who have received 
unwilling subjects and will. become 
the source of many troubles in the 
future. Exhaustion will prevent the 
belligerents of 1918 from entering on 
wars in the next few years, but some 
of the minor states now take up arms 
against others whom they think no 
better prepared than themselves. 

“Bven when setting aside all con- 
sideration of special risks and hazards 
of this kind, we must remember that 
a true peace does not exist where 
there is a wish to renew war. Let me 
enumerate briefly some among the 
forces and influences which work for 


peace or war. 
Forces and Influences 

“One such force which formerly 
played a prominent part has now al- 
most entirely vanished with the recent 
fall of six European monarchies, I 
mean the influence of family relation- 
ships of reigning dynasties. 

“Religion, the second influence to be 
here noted, has lost much of its former 
power in international politics. No 
Protestant nation now cares whether 
it allies itself with a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant nation; and the con- 
verse is almost equally true of the 
Roman Catholic nations. It is other- 
wise, however, in Asia where fanati- 
cism is still fierce among the Moslem 
peoples. 

“Racial sentiment, a third influence 
that has within the last century ac- 
quired a conscious force scarcely 


‘known to earlier generations, is part 


of what we call by the quite modern 
name of nationality. 
“Unhappily the 33 represented 
forgetting the promise made 
the principles of nation- 
— and self- determination, have, by 
the recent treaties, left some griev- 
ances unredressed and created other 
grievances that did not exist before 
thus sowing the seeds of future 
trouble.” 
Lord Bryce granted that tere are 
cases where populations of different 
nationalities dwell together in such a 
way that it is impossible to separate 
them by boundaries. Instances are 
found in many parts of the Balkan 
peninsula and in the Danubian coun- 
tries, Poland, western Russia, and 
western Asia, he said. In addition, he 
agreed, there are cases of strategic or 
geographical situation that may justify 
changing the rule of nationality, as 
was the case in the award of the 
region around Goriza to Italy. 


Errors in Awards 


Turning to “grave errors” in the 
awards of the conference, Lord Bryce 
cited “the case of the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia and the Magyars in Tran- 
„Sylvania and Hungary, to which I must 
add much ag I regret to be obliged to 
differ with a friend for whom I have so 
great a respect and regard as I have 
for Signor Tittoni, the German-speak- 
ing population of the southern Tyrol. 
If we could call up the noble and 
righteous spirit of Mazzini to decide 
that issue both of us would abide by 
his decision. 

“The provisions inserted for the pro- 
tection of minorities hold out little 
hope of averting these troubles. The 
infractions of the rights of minorities 
that are already taking place in the 
regions allotted to Rumania afford 
ground for anger and mistrust between 
states and may lead to appeals to 
arms. 

“The disparity of populations in- 
habiting the same areas raises an- 
other set of troublesome international 
disputes, those which rise from the 
migration of subjects of one state into 
the territory of another. Here, there 
is no international authority entitled 
to intervené but if the problem should 
ever become acute it may have to be 
solved by a public opinion of the 
world which does not now exist, and 
with a view to that benefit of man- 
kind as a whole which is not yet rec- 
ognized as a paramount aim. 

“Marxian Communists have seized 
the government of one great state and 


are from it endeavoring to make their’ 


doctrines prevail in all other states, 
though they candidly confess that Rus- 
sia, owing to the regrettable tendency 
of the peasants to cling to the indi- 
vidual ownership of land, is not yet 
in a condition to give full effect to 
those doctrines, as a similar failure in 
popular receptivities prevented them 
from holding their ground under Bela 
Kun in Hungary. Whatever be the 
fate of this form of communism— 
which is said to have extended its ac- 
tivities as far as Winnipeg in the West 
and India in the East—it is probable 
that speculative economic theories may 


play a large part and so permeate or 


alarm the political parties as to tell 

upon the foreign policies of states. 
“From considering the forces which 

cause ill-feeling between states it is 


natural to pass to those which create | 


the early 


“But a friendship based on recip- 
rocal advantage comes to an end 
when the advantages disappear, and 
in the constant changes of policies 
this frequently happens. Such al- 
liances are unstable—the partner of 
today may be the seoret or even open 
enemy of tomorrow. 

“Admiration of intellectual or moral 
excellence is scarcely to be expected 
from a nation toward a nation. Nobody 
ever heard of a nation whose virtue 
made other nations love it. Each 
people is much more apt to disparage 
the merits of others, and this habit, 
odious in private between individual 
men, passes uncensared when practiced 
toward a foreign people, because 
each people likes to find grounds for 
believing in its own superiority. 

“Some one may remark that there is 
a sense in which all civilized peoples 
form cne great community, each part 
of which profits by the labors of the 
others and enjoys the contributions 
they make to the common stock. 
Learning ought to draw men of dif- 
ferent nationg together into one body 
pursuing the same ideals, loyalty to 
truth and gentleness of spirit.” 


Hungary's Position 


Count Teleki, fo r Premier of 
Hungary, opened last night his series 
of addresses on the general subject 
of the place of Hungary in the his- 
tory of Europe. 
scription of Hungary with a statement 
of his purpose in the following weeks, 
he said that he did not wish to plead 
the cause of Hungary as an advocate, 
but to present the truth of the matter 
as far as it is known. He deplored 
the lack of knowledge incident to the 
considerations of the peace conference, 
and expressed a hope that the future 
would bring out among negotiators a 
desire to act in cooperation instead of 
the spirit of petty rivalry and jealousy 
that has characterized all internatton- 
al affairs up to the pregent time. 

“Advocacy and pleadings,” he said, 
“will avail but little to advance the 
work of world regeneration imposed 
on us by the great war. Only knowl- 
edge will do this, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the relations existing among 
the different nations. This thorough 
‘knowledge was lacking at the time 
the peace was made. 

Count Teleki called attention to the 
friendly attitude taken by Americans 
toward Hungary in the time of her 
struggle for independence, and re- 
joiced in the fellow feeling that had 
characterized the mutual efforts of the 
two countries in international discus- 
sions since the war. Hungary, he 
said, had\always stood by herself in 
ays of her history, not ap- 
preciating the value of outside con- 
nections. He described the early de- 
velopment of the nation, which pro- 
duced a distinctive and worthy civiliza- 
tion before it was totally destroyed by 
the Turkish domination in 1425, and 
smothered thereafter under many 
tongues and races. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
COURT IS APPROVED 


Special] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


GENEVA, Switzerland (Tuesday)— 
The process of setting up a permanen 
court of international justice is stead- 
ily procecding. There are six new 
ratiflcati us, those of Australia, Can- 
ada, India, New Zealand, South Africa | 
and the United Kingdom having been 
added to those already deposited, 


mark, Holland, Italy, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The Bulgarian and Nor- 
wegian ratifications have already been 


completed and are in the course of 
transmission. The French ratification 
has been voted by the Senate ard the | 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Polish 
one by the Polish Diet. The Venezue- 
lan Congress and the Costa Rica Leg- 
islature have also voted ratification of 
the act, and China is ready to ratify 
as soon as the official text is rece:ved. 

The representatives of Belgium, Ja- 
pan, Spain and Brazil at the last ses- 
sion of the Council stated that the 
ratifications of their respective coun- 
tries would be deposited before Sep- 
tember. The Rumanian Government 
has made a similar declaration, and 
unofficial statements to the same effect 
have reached the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations from several coun- 
tries. No fewer than Al countries 
have signed the statute of the court. 
It is considered practically certain 
that the 24 ratifications necessary to 
set the international court working 
will be received before next Septem- 
ber, and that the second Assembly 
therefore will be able to elect judges 
gnd formally constitute the court. 

The nomination of judges is also 
progressing satisfactorily. Among the 
nominations received to date are Elihu 
Root by Brazil, Dr, Roscoe Pound 
(Dean of the Law School of Harvard 
University) by Siam, Raymond Poin- 
caré by Portugal and Lord Finlay by 
Chile. 


SPANIARDS REPULSE 
MOORISH ATTACKS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

MADRID, Spain (Tuesday)—<An of- 
ficial message from Melilla states that 
General Navarro still remains at 
Monte Arruit. Attacks by the Moors 
have been repulsed and aeroplanes 
have succeeded in dropping sacks of 
provisions into Monte Arruit. At In- 
guiente, a concentration of Moorish 
troops is reported. 

King Alfonso consulted Count de 
Romanones on Monday and the presi- 
dents of the Chamber and the Senate 
on Tuesday, following which it is be- 


crisis will be arrived at. 


Prefacing his de- 


that af the mosent tte time seems 
hardly ripe for that step, but the 
members of the sub-commissions are 
going ahead in the hope that that 
time may be hastened. They refuse 


to believe that the summoning of — 
e 


NEED FOR FACTS ON 
ARMAMENTS SEEN 


League of Nations Is Seeking 
Data as to World’s Armies and * sae 1 1 


Navies so That Taxpayers May 
Know If Forces Are Essential 


cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON,, England (Tuesday) —By 
the time the Washington Conference 
on disarmament meets in November 
the world will be in possession of much 
useful information which will enable 
the taxpayers of every country to see 
for themselves how much justification 
there is for demanding huge sums of 
money required for other more pro- 
ductive purposes so that_Jarge armies 
and navies may be mafhtained. This 
data will deal with both the activities 
of states and those of individual arma- 
ment firms, and will be provided by 
the League of Nations machinery in 
time, it is hoped, for the Assembly of 
the League in Geneva in September. 
A well-known British statesman with 
whom a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor discussed the 
subject, saw no reason for the League” 
to hold up its activities in the direc- 
tion of the limitation of armaments, 
because of the. welcome efforts of Pres- 
ident Harding, but on the other hand 
considered there was ample scope for 
the League in preparing the ground 
for the discussions at Washington. 
Three subcommittees of the Arma- 
ment Commission of the League are 
at work, and it is hoped they will be in 
a position to make a preliminary re- 
port to the Assembly when it meets. 


rosy as on the naval side, the necessity 
for financial reconstruction demands 
that some effort be made, and the 
League of Nations is intent upon pro- 
viding public opinion with the weapons 
it needs againet panic, conservatism 
or interested obstruction. 


NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 
HEADS FACE RECALL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


BISMARCK, North Dakota— An 
election, on or before November 8, in 
an effort to recall Lynn J. Frazier, 
Governor; William Lemke, Attor- 
ney-General, and John Hagan, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, the Big 
Three” of the Non-Partisan League 
state administration, because they 
compose the Industrial Commission, 
was assured yesterday, with the an- 


nouncement by Theodore G. Nelson, 
secretary of the Independent Voters 
Association, that more than the re- 
quired number of signatures to peti- 
tions to recall are in his office. 

Mr. Nelson said that 68,950 had 
signed the petitions as against the 
necessary number of 68,881, or 30 per 
cent of the vote cast for Governor at 
| the last general election. Petitions 
containing several thousand names 
are believed to be in the hands of per- 
Are Illegitimate Means Used? sons circulating them in various parts 

One subcommittee is concerning it; 7 — 77 6 
self with the question of individual 2 and to prevent any possible 
enterprise in armament making. court fight, he said. 
Whether it is proved or not that] As the law provides recall 8 
“armament rings” must be called by the Secretary o 
gitimate 3 —4 Pon 1 State not less than 40 or more than 45 
of newspapers and the excitement ot days after the filing of petitions, it is. 
public opinion into a state of fear re-| believed that they will not be filed 
garding other countries’ activities, With the Secretary of State until Sep- 
there is no doubt that big combines, | tember. 


under the necessity of selling their Petitions already are on file for 
wares, are a menace to security and election on constitutional amendments 


international friendship, and'the| atch would reve the North beer 
N ec curbing the activities of industrial program, limiting the issu- 
pernicious organizations have aa 6 7.750.000: abolish 
been discussed am th ance of bonds to $7,750,00Q; abolish- 
the interests of — ue * * no have ing the Bank of North Dakota, and 
0 l rn creating a rural credit system; wind- 
ne of the main difficulties is that ing up the home builders’ association 

to abolish the private armament in- 


limiting expenditures in experi- 
dustry would be to compel each state — 

ills 2,- 
to provide for an emergency by state mental elevator and flour mills to $ 


enterprise. This would be impossible pag se Frazier was elected for a 
in the case of many small states who|two-year term last fall by a majority 
would be compelled to depend for sup- of 5630. Both Independent forces 
plies upon other large states, and the and Nonpartisan Leaguers have al- 
0 4 er e in time of ready begun organization work in an- 

wou e somewhat precarious Am- 
and might even be critical. A small 2 (yg ge 


ign. Governor fer will be 
state would, if private enterprise were — by R. A. Nes e. ae attorney 
discouraged, be undoubtedly placed in! of Minot. . 
a subservient position with regard to 
its bigger neighbors. 


Investigation Difficult 


It has been proposed that private 
enterprise should not be dispensed 
with but should be licensed. The 
advantage of this system would be 
that the activities of the armor barons 
would be open to investigation. In- 
vestigation is one of the chief diffi- 
culties of dealing with disarmament 
in à broad sense, the League of 
Nations has found. International in- 
spection is ruled out of the question 


— 


LETTER RAISES 
LEAGUE QUESTION 


—ä—— — — — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—How the 
31 pro-league Republicans who last 
fall urged the election of President 
Harding as the most certain means of 
assuring the United States a place in 
an associaticn of nations, intend to 


namely those of Albania, Austria, Den- 


lieved that a solution of the | 


keep their promises to the voters, is 
asked by Hamilton Holt in an open 
letter addressed to them. 

Among the 31 were Charles Evans 
Hughes and Herbert Hoover. Mr. 
Holt asks them all whether they still 
believe that President Harding will 
bring the United States into the League 
of Nations; if so, when and how; if 
not, whether they are urging him to 
organize a new association of nations; 
whether they have reason to believe 
that such a plan would be acceptable 
in the United States and elsewhere; 
and whether they consider the pro- 
posed disarmament conference the ba- 
sis of such an association. 

Mr. Holt also asks whether, if no 
steps are taken within a reasonable 
time to join the present league or to 
organize another acceptable to all, the 
31 will join him in organizing a move- 
ment to elect friends of the league at 
the next Congressional and Presiden- 
tial elections. 


as in an international secret service 
, system, and reliance is being placed 
rather upon the secret service of each 
| member to provide the League with 
| information regarding any country 
| which exceeds the limitations placed 
u upon it. 

The second sub-commission of the 
| League is investigating the arma- 
| ments of former enemy countries, as 
1 as making a comparison of the 

pre-war and present military forces 
| of others and the expenditure thereon. 
Simultaneously the third sub-commis- 
‘sion is inquiring into the best 
methods of checking the information 

which each member of the League is 
pledged to supply. 

In the outcome of the activities of 
the last two commissions, it is thought 
possible there may be the seed of 
future confidence in the international 
atmosphere, which may lead to a more 
favorable attitude toward general — 
armament in Europe. It is recognized 
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5 „Good Foot-Sense 


tion of land armaments seem hardly 30 


is Winning 


Style and comfort are not necessarily 
opposed, but many old forms considered 
only the first. Modern standards insist 
upon sensible, natural shoes. Coward Shoes, 
designed on the foot lines as nature gave 
them, have been manufactured for 50 
years. And for 50 years their comfort and 
good sense have brought greater foot use- 
fulness to thousands. 


The Coward Shoe still stands as a leader 
in the long battle for good foot-sense. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


260-274 Greenwich Street += Siew Wak City 
= (Near Warren Street) * 
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SENATE VOTES STOP 
ON GRAIN GAMBLING 


Pressure of “Farm Bloc,” Backed 
by Popular Feeling, Sends the 
Capper-Tincher Bill Through 
Without a Protesting Voice 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Quickly following an amazing ex- 
posé of price juggling on the food ex- 
changes when Arthur Capper, (R.), 
Senator from Kansas, fearlessly stig- 
matized the grain exchange of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as the “biggest 
gambling hell in the world,” the 
United States Senate yesterday legis- 
lated to put a stop to this evil by 
passing the Capper-Tincher anti-grain 
gambling bill. 

Its passage after less than two hours 
discussion, without a record, demon- 
strated that the reunited “farm bloc,” 
backed by popular sentiment, proved 
a power before which representatives 
of the special exchange interests dared 
not raise a protesting voice. Final 
enactment of the Capper-Tincher pill, 
which President Harding is anxiols to 
sign, will be pressed in conference 
between the two houses. Only slight 
changes were made in the House meas- 
ure, and these will be ironed out 
without difficulty. 


Manipulators Alarmed 

Stock exchange manipulators view 
the character of legislation with 
growing alarm since it is the first 
time that Congress has deliberately 
legisiated to put a check on future 
gambling in grain and focdstuffs 
through a regulatory measure, 

When Senator Capper concluded his 
speech, only a few feeble attempts 
were made to discuss the measure, 
and various senators contended them- 
selves with reading messages received 
in protest against the legislation. 
Upon being assured by Senator Capper 
that most of the objections were met 
by the bill they hastily acquiesced in 
the demands from all sides of the 
chamber to vote. 

Senator Capper summarized the 
“evils of the marketing system as: 
manipulation of large operators, pro- 
miscuous and unrestricted speculation 
in foodstuffs, dissemination of false 
crop information, gambling in indem- 
nities or ‘puts’ and ‘calls,’ and the 
arbitrary interference with the law of 
supply and demand.” 


Trade Board Submits 

The haste with which the Senate 
prepared to correct the evils of the 
grain business, which Senator Capper 
declared “the defenders of the prac-. 
tices of gigantic corporations do not 


deny,” caused President Griffin of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to issue a 
statement that the Grain Exchanges 
“bow to the great force of public 
opinion,” though they regarded regu- 
latory legislation as unnecessary. 

“It is against the law to run a 
gambling house anywhere in the 
United States,” Senator Capper de- 
clared. “But today, under the cloak 
of business respectability, we are per- 
mitting the biggest gambling hell in 
the world to be operated on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The grain deal- 
ers have made the Exchange Build- 
ing in Chicago the world’s biggest 


at a value ranging from 315.000, 000,000 
to more than 320,000, 000,000. 


“Admitted Embezzlement” 


“The small gambler in futures has 
no more chances to win than the small 
gamester in a gambling house, where 
they use marked cards and loaded 
dice. In its constant search for vic- 
tims to play the market the Chicago 
Board of Trade does more fishing than 
goes on in all the Seven Seas. Some 
recent instances are impressive. One 
is the admitted embezzlement of $1,- 
187,000 by R. J. Thompson, comptrol- 
ler of the Minnesota firm of packers, 
the George A. Hormel Company. 

“The system of exchange now con- 
ducted by the Chicago Board cf Trade 
is an economic monstrosity: In the 
business of separating men from their 
money without proper return of goods 
or service, its market manipulators 
and gamblers are doing that for which 
hold-up men are sent to prison. No 
American industry other than agricul- 
ture would tolerate such a juggling 
of markets for a single minute. No 
other commodity see-saws up or down, 
every day, afd every hour, as does the 
price of wheat on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


Injury to Country's Welfare 

“It is a great injustice to the pro- 
ducers of this country and a great 
injury to the country’s welfare, prog- 
| ress and stability. So long as this 
juggling of the markets is permitted, 
so long as this cancer of gambling 
in one of the necessities of life is per- 


mitted, we cannot expect to have per- 
manent prosperity in the United 
States. 

“If I read the public mind aright, 
the American people have determined 
to do away with every serious mis- 
chief-making evil that effects the gen- 
eral welfare. They have known about 
market gambling for a long time, 
thousands have been ‘stung’ by it. They 
have made up their minds that the 
Chicago Board of Trade's poker play- 
ing with the food supply is the most 
wanton, most wicked and most de- 
structive game of chance in the world, 
and they are going to stop it.” 

Senator Capper made the claim that 
the sole purpose of the Capper-Tincher 
bill was to eliminate from the ex- 
changes exactly those operators who 
do not conform to a market price 
where prices are determined in ac- 
cordance with the law of ‘supply and 
demand. He explained that the opera- 
tion of the anti-gambling bill would 
preserve the “hedge” and make it 
“infinitely better.” 


PREMIER’S ALLEGED 
STATEMENT DENIED 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—It is 
regrettable that “Pertinax” has re- 
peated today in the “Echo de Paris? 
the statement alleged to have been 
made by Mr. Lloyd George that he 
was not going to Washington. In vſew 


of this categoric repetition it is neces- 
sary to state that the story emanated 
from a French news agency. 

The Premier was alleged to have 
made the statement to a number of 
American journalists. The Christian 
Science Monitor representative can 
find no American jourLalist who pro- 
fesses to have heard such a state- 
ment, and it is definitely asserted 
that no interview of this kind has 
been given. Moreover, it is incredible 
that Mr. Lloyd George would make 
such a statement to Purnalists. The 


gambling house. Monte Carlo or the 
Casino at Havana are not to be com- 
pared with it. 

“The mileage of the private wire | 
system of the Chicago Board of Trade | 
members having offices in Chicago ex- 
ceeds 106,000 miles. 
000 a year to maintain them. The ex- 
tent and completeness of the system | 
for rounding up suckers explains how 
the Chicago Board of Trade must ‘sell’ 
more grain every year than the entire 
globe produces. Approximately from 
18,500,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 bushels 
of grain are sold at Chicago annually 


moment the matter was brought to 
his notice he declared through one of 
his closest friends, most emphatically, 
that he had neither said such a thing, 


nor was it true that a decision in 


It costs $3,000,-{ that sense had been taken or the in- 
‘tention entertained. Whatever terms 


the denial was couched in by the 
agencies the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor discovered 
not the slightest ambiguity in the as- 
surances giver to him on the highest 
authority that there is no — in the 
original message. 


A short while ago we 
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At Prices Remarkably Low 


possible that rugs of such rare beauty could be of- 
fered at prices so low as these. Practically our entire 
stock is offered at less than the actual cost of replace- 


A Beautiful Collection 


The beauty of these rugs is most exceptional. 
of this extra fine quality have sold for several times 
more than this low price. Sizes from about 7/2x10 ft. 
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hotel that it may be remarked that in general 
it it, the fixed marine forms of life are not 
behind their free swimming allies in 
light-emitting powers. There are 
remain long illuminations produced by the move- 
ments of abyssal.fishes through the 
forests of orescent sea-pens, 
fan corals, corals, and other Alcy- 
onaria. The colors of deep-sea ani- 
mals are both brilliant and varied. 


THE LATEST OF THE 
LONDON DOCKS 


THE MOTHER OF > 
PARLIAMENTS 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The trade of the coyntry and the 
energy of traders are responding 
with encouraging rapidity to the 
cessation of the coal strike. The 
English may, as a foreign cynic 
has alleged; take their pleasures 
sadly... It is even truer that they 
suffer disaster manfully, and are in- 
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1 10 safe to assert that there never 
has been anywhere a municipal task 
as stupendous as New York City has 
set itself to accomplish. Indeed, it 
is one of the greatest achievements of 
the race! How astonishingly tew 
people are aware of its scope; its 
Obstacles and its daring. Sixteen. 
years ago it began the job; $176,633,- 


Kensico, wide inland. : 

if by @ wand; rivers obliterated; 
farms, fields, roads, hills, dales, for- 
gotteh; great concrete dikes, ponder- 
ous, extensive as geologic formations 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


He. became a banker, then the presi- 
dent of several companies, the prime 
mover in a philanthropic institution, 
the trustee of a college, and the head 
of numerous industrial organizations, 
until there was not a day when he 
was not distributing his autograph 
all over the state on checks, at the 
foot of important letters, and upon 
every kind of document, until some- 


| Was demanded for the 


000 it pledged itself then to spend 
on that one task; five years more will 
be required te finish it. A water 
supply. pure, adequate, permanent, 
Welfare of a 
steadily inereasing population, then 
numbering more than 5,000,000. The 


Our acquaintance is by no means 
of short duration. 

My memory, indeed, goes back to 
the time when he was a boy, and a 
typical one at that, by which, of 
course, I wish to imply that there was 
a period when no one would have 


how or other, it became the most fa- 
miliar and admired signature in the 
city. But still he remained a simple 
citizen with that peculiar character- 
istic of dissatisfaction his most dom- 


inant trait. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The opening by the King on July 8 
of the great Albert Dock extension— 
henceforth to be known officially as 
the King George V' Dock—marks 
yet another stage in the steady down- 


stantly alive to the faintest gleam of 
hope. The three months’ coal strike, 
bad enough in itself, damaged allied 
trades immeasurably. The trade re- 
turns of the last five months, reliable 
indication of general welfare, show 


It was just about this time that he 
began to show signs of undisguised 
dissatisfaction with his native city. 
It was growing too large, he said, and 
he saw to his disgust that many of its, 
public buildings were too small for its 
needs. He thought over the matter 
long, and then formulated his scheme 
to me one day in his garden. 

“Look here, W.,“ he said, “it is per- 
: 8 * 8 2 5 2 fectly ridiculous the way this city is 
the clock, 2 1 7 — run. Most of our institutions are 

— a 3 short of money and are cramped in 

their enterprises. For «instance, 

there’s the Republican Club sending 

round the hat for new club premises: 

I ought to be ashamed of myself. I 

think I'll give the club what it wants, 

though I’m not a politician. I've got 
a bit to spare.” 

He was true to his word, and the 
same thing happened when the Dem- 
ocrats were contemplating a drive for 
an extension of their premises. He 
put up the money for a new library, 
a gymnasium and public baths with 
quite a shamefaced air. He did not 
wait for people to come to him, but 
went round the city looking for what 
he ought to improve and what he 
ought'to help. 

I shall never forget that day in 
the 908, however, when what I shall 
call the disgust of disgusts came over 
him. He had just realized that the 
city fathers had neglected to meet the 
needs of the growing population by 
providing parks to relieve the conges- 
tion and furnish recreation for the 
children and the grown-ups. 

40 f as i I never saw a man so indignant in 
a | — — * 770 ! my life. 

ee ee less A = 5 “Say, W.,“ he said, taking me aside, 

| | . LHS “this kind of thing's got to be stopped. 

Paria aaa Those fellows up at the City Hall have 


| GOING ON CIR CUIT never given a thought to the young- 


sters any more than I have. l've 

been stupid. Oh, of course, the city’s 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor not too flush of money. We know all 
The Lord Chancellor of England 
has been discussing the congestion in 


river development of London’s facili- 
ties for the accommodation of her 
ocean traffic. 

The Thames has seen many royal 
progresses. Pageants grim and splen- 
did, triumphal and sad, have passed 
along the ancient river in the cen- 
turies gone by.. The Tudors loved it; 
and Queen Elizabeth traversed it many 
times between Westminster and the 
Palace of Greenwich. But it is a far 
cry from the river as the Tudors knew 
it, from the days when the Pool and 
the various wharves abutting thereon 
afforded ample provision for the re- 
quirements of shipping using the Lon- 
don River, to the miles of docks and 
sheds the King passed by this year, 
and the new King George V Dock, 
with its entrance lock giving a depth 
of more than 40 feet of water, its 
dock basin with berthing space for 14 
large ocean steamers, and its dry- 
dock measuring 750 feet in length, 
capable of accommodating vessels of 
14,000 or 15,000 tons. 

The King's route affords a compre- 
hensive view of the various stages of 
the growth of the Port of London from 
its beginnings to the present day. 
First comes the Pool, and the old dock 
systems, St. Katharine’s and London 
Docks, which eame later into being to 
meet the growing needs of the port. 
Later, again, were constructed Lime- 
house, Wapping and Shadwell Basins, 
while on the south side of the water 
Greenland Basin and Russia Dock re- 
call the days of the Greenland trade 
and the Muscovy Company in the six- 
teenth century. These are probably 
the oldest of all the existing dock 
systems, and it is a notable example 
of the historical continuity which is 
so marked a feature of the Port of 
London that their connection is still 
largely with Scandinavia, the Baltic 
and North America. 

The growing volume of overseas 
‘trade and the increasing size of ships 
at the close of the eighteenth century 
began to call for more room than was 
afforded by the congested Pool and 
the old dock systems adjacent to it, 
and with the opening of the new cen- 
tury came the era of the great docks 
which to a certain extent still serve 
the needs of the port. 

First were constructed the fine West 
India Docks—the older export and im- 
port basins, and then the big South 
West India Docks, familiar to genera- 
tions of seamen, and rich in associa- 
tions with the great days of the sailing 
clippers in the China and Australian 
trades. The East India Company’s 


thought of applying the epithet good“ 
to him. At that period his nearest 
approach to goodness was an alertness 
that was a decided nuisance and an- 
noyance to otherg. He selfishly took 


what has happened. Imports, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1913, in- 
stead of advancing as they would have 
done in normal times. haye decréased 
by one-third. The falling away in ex- 
ports, the more important side of the 
bargain, has still further decreased. 
Exports of coal have fallen off by 80 
per cent, and sales of other goods 
have diminished by over one-half. 
According to the testimony of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons in 
close touch with the Board of Trade, 
the figures for June presently to be 
issued will show even a worse state 
of things than existed in May. 

These facts reveal the measure of 
leeway to be made up. The export of 
coal, one of the principal means of 
purchasing necessary goods abroad, 
is indefinitely suspended. America 
has, with characteristic promptness, 
seizec the opportunity of. super- 
seding English coal owners in the 
markets of the world. Nevertheless 
they are not utterly cast down. They 
believe that in time they will recap- 
ture their ancient predominance, 
though the millions of money lost 
during the three months’ strike can 
never be regained. A hopeful sign 
of better times is visible in the re- 
adjustment of wages. This is going 
on in other quarters than the coal 
mine, In the cotton and wool trades, 
tramways and gas works the men are 
beginning to recognize the obvious 
fact that prices of goods they produce 
having fallen below the cost of pro- 
duction, things cannot long proceed 
on that basis. Accordingly in these 
and other trades lower wages are ac- 
cepted, and the process is extending. 

Driving through London the other 
day, the motor car of the Prince of 
Wales was temporarily blocked. An 
ill-dressed man, poking his head into 
the open carriage and not recognizing 
its occupant, gruffly said: 

“You’re one o’ the idle rich.” 

“I may be rich,” was the Prince’s 
prompt reply, “but I’m certainly not 
idle.” 

The truth of this assertion is demon- 
strated on a glance at the program 
of H. R. Hs engagements for the 
current month. They range over Lon- 
don and the provinces, from Dover to 
Sheffield, Leeds, Harrogate and York. 
In many cases each day brings a 
couple of engagements, one in the 
daytime, the other in the evening. At 
both H. R. H. is expected to make a 
speech. 

For this last duty he is admirably 
prepared and appreciably improving. 
There has been doubt among the pub- 
lic whether his speeches, brief, tact- 
ful, and to the point, are prepared for 


splendid vision of a few New Yorkers, 
notably Charles N. Chadwick, “Father 
of the Catskill Aqueduct,” their de- 
cision and that of their engineers, 
to let no difficulty stand in the way 
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cannot turn 
but we can a little study 

of yesterday. I do not think 
e fact that we are in the twen- 
ury in any way excuses a bad 
: work or flimsy 
in fact, I am sure that it 
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about that, but what makes me so 
upset is that I’ve never thought of 
this need before. Why didn’t some 
of you fellows tell me?” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Why, that all that land I've got 
round the city would woe a fine park 
—make in fact; a whole string of 
parts.” He fell to cogitating. 

“Just the thing!” he said, bringing 
his hands together with a sound like 
a pistol shot. “I'll turn the 50-acre 
lot to the north of my old farm into 
the first park, present it to the city 
and name it after Rathbone Potter!” 

“Why him? He's a number from 
way back.” 

„That's just it. Two generations 
ago, and a fine citizen, and we've not 
done a thing in his honor yet! What 
are we thinking about, neglecting our 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Manor Kill Falls will disappear in the bottom of the Schoharie 


it system in English law ; 
Reservoir 


is centuries old. Twice a year the 
udgés of the High Court of Justice 
are sent on circuits all round the 
kingdom to make inquiry into cases 
and determine the same according to 


almost all the prizes at school, with- 
out the slightest regard for the feel- 
ings of; other boys, did not hesitate 


of its realization, today enables the 
American metropolis to say that the 
achievement of that object is assured. 
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law, or to try civil or criminal cases. 
There are eight circuits in Dngland 
and Wales; the Northern, North- 


Five million gallons a day, the de- 
mand was—an unthinkable quantity 
of water—sufficient to submerge Man- 


land, Oxford, South- 

North Wales, and 

| In pre-railway days 
the judgés rode on horseback to the 


hattan Island. Where could it be ob- 
tained? Notwithstanding the fact that 
the city had been supplied for years 
by the Croton River system, whereby 
large fractions of Westchester and 
Putnam counties were covered by a 
series of vast reservoirs, some miles 
in length, it needed more water and 
looked ahead at a still more acute 
need. 

So the Catskill aqueduct plan was 
devised and adopted, and has for two 
or three years delivered half its ex- 
pectation, for it is but half done. 
Gigantic as the new contribution al- 
ready is, the Croton system is also 


in the several 

ancient assize towns, to this day, the 
judge is received by the sheriff, the 
trumpeters blare, the javelin-men 
‘shoulder their weapons, and the whole 
procession moves to church, where 
the “assize sermon” is delivered. The 
sheriff is the judge’s anxious com- 
panion during the whole time the 
assizes last. In Queen Mlisabeth's 
day the sheriffs obtained relief from 


to acquire more knowledge than his 
teachers, and deliberately discouraged 
other lads in their pursuit of efficiency 
in scheol games by getting himself 
made captain of the teams. 

At home he showed the same 
thoughtléss disregard for the feelings 
and the dignity pf his parents. Be- 
fore his endless Socratic questioning 
his father had many a time to beat 
an ignominious retreat, glad, poor 
man, to hide his ignorance before his 
persistent quid rrunc of a son, by tak- 
ing sanctuary at his club or in the 
houses of his sympathizing neighbors. 
His mother, to whom he was handed 
over with the label of “incorrigible,” 
was quick to recognize his precocity, 
and contented herself by trying to cure 
him of a reprehensible habit of self- 


worthies?“ 


And that is how was initiated that 
string of city parks which, as every 
one knows, forms the finest park sys- 
tem in the United States east of the 
is not 
equally well known that his bountiful 
generosity proved to be a dreadful 
People, 
from newspaper boys upward, became 
irksomely patriotic, and notoriously 
dissatisfied with themselves until they 
however 


modest, to improve the city or help 


Allechenies. Of course ‘it 


example td other citizens. 


could also do something, 


their neighbors. 


They are thinking of putting up a 
I 


broached the subject to him quite re- 
But 


statue to the Good Citizen now, 


cently as a deputation of one. 


private dock at Blackwall close to 
Green’s and Wigram's famous ship- 
building establishments, and then as 
remote from London as Tilbury at the 
present time, had been in existence 
since Tudor times, and it is quite 
probable that parts of the original 
structure still remain. Millwall Docks 
completed the Isle of Dogs group, and 
it was not until the mid-nineteenth 
century that the Victoria and Albert 
Docks—of which the new dock forms 
a part—were provided to meet tle 
growth of steamship business. 
Probably the limits of the down- 
river movement are not yet reached. 
A deep-water wharf has recently been 
opened at Tilbury—whose vast docks 
are but just-coming into their own— 
at which cargo vessels can get along- 


him by another hand and read from 
manuscript, as the King reads his 
speech from the Throne. There is no 
foundation for the not unnatural sus- 
picion. The Prince’s speeches are en- 
tirely his own composition, and are 
delivered with elocutionary art that 
may be trained, and in a voice whose 
clearness and far-reaching power are 
certainly natural. Recently the guest 
at a regimental dinner, he, on rising 
to respond to a toast, began by saying 
that he had prepared a speech and 
brought the notes with him. “But,” 
he added, “I am not going to use them: 
I am just going to talk to my com- 
rades.” He forthwith proceeded to do 
so, to the delight of his hosts. 


supplying its quota as before, and will 
continue to do so for generations. In 
its main outlines the Catskill plan was 
this: First, to finish a project making 
the 257 square mile watefshed of the 
Esopus River fill a reservoir 3000 acres 


his old pathetic discontent flared up 
instantly. 

“What's all this tomfoolery?’ he 
exclaimed impatiently. Statue in- 
deed! Why, do you know we've had 
lots of men that deserve recognition 
for real benefits to this city. I've done 


advertisement, which showed itself in 
an extraordinary penchant for writing 
his signature over whatever came to 
hand. But he always took his mother’s 
chidings with a tantalizing unre- 
pentance. 


side to load and discharge at all states 
of the tide. And it may be that the 
time is not far distant when the docks 
of the Port of London will extend as 
far as Gravesend itself and the limits 
of the Thames pilotage system. 


the obligation to provide the judges 

on circuit with food and lodging; in 

the days of George II. they protested, 
prob- but in vain, against the cost of the 

béll-ringing. 

Now some of these reasons “partly 


Daros, 


OLEPROOF 


old rangued the grand jury thus, “Well, 


it tor trial. It was at Mold with a single 


attention of judges on circuit. 


} quently received a pair of white gloves 


in extent; aerate and purify the water; 
pipe it 70 miles to the metropolis; on 
the journey, pass it 1200 feet under 
the Hudson River by siphon; and col- 
lect it in two rélatively small reser- 
voirs near the city line, Kensico and 
Hill View. 

After this project was turned over 
to the board of water supply, as it 
was in October, 1917, the plan de- 
manded that the Schoharie River and 
its watershed of 314 square miles be 
utilized in similar fashion. The sec- 
ond watershed lies over a range of the 


medieval” are tolerable in an assize 
town in a popular area where the busi- 
ness is sure to be heavy; but the circuit 
system in towns where as a rule there 
are neither litigants nor prisoners is 
an absurd anachronism. At Brecon, in 
South Wales, Mr. Justice Hardinge 
used to say, Where, gentlemen, is my 
calendar? It is not in my hand: it is 
& perfect blank. There is not one 
prisoner for trial.” And off he would 
go, at enormous expense, to Lampeter 
or „to repeat the same ob- 


servation. Conditions were and are 
the same in North Wales, at such 
assize towns as Dolgelly, Beaumaris, 
Ruthin, or Mold, where the judge fre- 


Catskill Mountains; therefore an 18- 
mile tunnel is to be bored through, 
connecting Schoharie reservoir with 
Ashokan in the Esopus Valley. To con- 
struct Ashokan reservoir such trifling 
feats as these were performed before 
this part of the contract was declared 
finished; seven villages were elim- 
inated and rebuilt elsewhere, 12 miles 
of railway track transferred to other 
roadbeds, 40 miles of macadam high- 
way built, 50 miles of shore line for- 
ested and fenced. Every tree trans- 
ported, every shrub, every fence, every 


as a sign that there are no prisoners 
prisoner that a learned judge ha- 


gentiemen, four-and-twenty of us to 
one poor duck.” . } 

If the Lord Chancellor has his way, 
the assize towns which have nothing 
put a “medieval” reason for their ex- 


istence will speedily vanish from the building, every object, except stones 
and the soil. The magnitude of this 
12 years of work must be seen to be 
understood. : 
In working out the Schoharie reser- 
voir pfoject, five miles by two, the 
flourishing village of Gilboa will cease 
to be. The point where its church 


Coasting Saves Power 


Tests on the elevated roads and 
2 in New York and Philadel- 
from 
a fathom under water; a dam a half- 
mile long and in the center 165 feet 
high, will attend to that. The Scho- 
barie River, which now flows north to 
been the Mohawk, will soon flow south 
through the tufinel; and its old bed 
will know it no more. Two charming 
waterfalls will disappear in the bottom 
of the riyer. 
To one who, like the writer, is 


spire was, 60 feet in the air, will be 


familiar with the deep untrodden 


* 


“Some day, mother, you'll be proud 
of that signature. Some day, I'm going 


to be ——” and then he would break 


off abruptly and stare before him as 
if endeavoring to penetrate the veil 
which lay between him and his future. 

He proved that he spoke the truth. 
Without taking any public office, with- 
out any close identification with a 
particular political party, and indeed, 
without any apparent striving, he 
rose to be the leading citizen of his 
city. If he had accepted office or 
taken any active official position, my 
story might never have been told. 
For men who make a profession of 
serving their city often fall into the 
temptation of complacency induced by 
long familiarity. They are apt to be 
contented with conditions which he 
openly despised. For, paradoxical as 
it may sound, it was his open dissatis- 
faction with everything around him 
that indirectly made both him and his 
signature famous. 

There never was a man, I am sure, 
who builit up so much from a negative 
attitude. To say that he was well- 
nigh disgusted with the conditions 
around him would not be to exagger- 
ate the position he assumed when he 
came under public notice. He was a 
rich man, but at the same time he 
was so intensely dissatisfied with his 
wealth, that he proceeded deliberately 
to give it away in the most unblush- 
ing manner possible. He was so dissat- 
isfied:. with the roads and sidewalks 
wherever he owned property that he 
improved them so strenuously and 
thoroughly that he sent up the value 
of his neighbors’ property. He was 
disgusted with his front yards and 


made gardens out of them that were 


the delight of the city. He was 
mightily displeased with the smallness 
of his farm and bought up more land. 
He was disgusted with the old-fash- 


nothing. 
with myself. This city 
20 statues behind!” 
from his chair. 
those statues myself!” 


He has given them. But the Good 


Citizen is still dissatisfied. 


Light in the Depths 


It is said that at a depth of only 
light of the un- 
clouded sun penetrating the ocean is 
reduced to equality with the starlight 
At 
more profound depths the sunlight is 
entirely extinguished. Yet there are 
both light and color in the abysses, 
The 


light is of phosphorescent origin, and 


200 fathoms the 


of a clear night on the surface. 


rand at the bottom of the sea. 


—— 


I'm thoroughly dissatisfied 
is actually 

He started up 
I believe I'll give |} 
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SILK HOLEPROOFS 
(3 pairs in a box) 


For Women 


Were Now 
$6.45 Silk (hem .$3.75 
$7.00 Silk (rib core .$4.75 


Cotion and Lisle Reduced 
Mail Orders Filled 


395 Washington St. 
Sole Boston Agents 
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The children are well satis- 


fied when they get more of their 
delicious, always satisfying Holsum 
Bread. Your grocer has it fresh every 
day. Feed it-to your little ones at 
every meal and between times, 
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|| Special to The Christian Selenoe Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 


in favor of the big packers is in pros- 


| pect, It became known yesterday that 


7 


; 4 — + 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
«from its Eastern News Office 
NEW. YORK, New York—Analysis 
recommendations of the Secre- 
the Treasury to the Ways and 


1 


Means Committee fully corroborates 


the Harding Admin- 

be to meet their ex- 
program of expenditure, by 
transferring the burden of tax- 


poor,” 


assessments. His recommendation of 
a flat $10 tax on each automobile, irre- 
spective of horsepower and value, 
means that the owner of a $1000 car 
pays 1 per cent and the $5000 owner 
pays one-fifth of 1 per cent. 


Excess Profits Tax 

“His intention to repeal the excess 
profits tax and substitute a 15 per cent 
tax on all earnings, waiving the $2000 
exemption, imposes a far greater bur- 
den on small concerns (there are 
100,000 concerns earning less than 
$2000) in relation to their ability to 
pay than on those operating on a 


* . 
rs 
* 


large scale. It also substitutes a tax 


that can be passed on to the individual 
consumer for one that cannot. 

“His proposal to reduce the income 
surtaxes from 77 per cent to 40 per 
cent and to increase the normal in- 
come taxes so as to produce equivalent 
results directly transfers a large part 
of this burden from the 5000 rich sur- 


$500,000,000 more in the railroads 
which every investigation has shown 
are honeycombed with corruption, and 
which today, with a book value of 
$18,900,000,000, can be purchased in 
the open market for $11,500,000,0007 
Why does he not seek new and 
legitimate urces of income? Why 
does he overlook the fact that our 
present land tax laws which provide 
for just and equal assessments on 
actual values are -being flagrantly 
violated? Why does he not insist upon 
their proper enforcement, to the end 
that the vast tracts of idle lands con- 
taining coal, oil and ore now taxed at 
a nominal valuation, be assessed at 
their real value? 


Banking Group Blamed 

Because he knows that these lands 

are being intentionally held out of 

use by the banking group who own and 
trol the coal, ofl, and steel in- 
tries for the purpose of restricting 

production. and maintaining high 

prices, and that if properly taxed they 


ey would be forced into use. 


„Because he knows that the bank- 
ing group through its control of our 
transportation system ‘likewise con- 
trols our basic industries, and through 
its control of our financial system the 
public are taxed to maintain and bol- 
ster up ou: bankrupt railroads. . 

“And finally, because he knows that 
this same group are the life blood 
of the Republican and Democratic 
parties and any interference with their 
prerogatives would cut the arteries 
through which the old parties draw 
their sustenance. 

“It is this vicious circle which the 
Committee of 48 has pledged itseif to 
break up. To this end it has formu- 
lated a constructive program which 


demands public ownership of: trans- 


, and taxation of land, espe- 


*} cially, land containing natural re- 


sources, impartially at its true value. 
It is also pledged to the organizgtion 
of a new political party of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, in 
order that they may regain control of 
their government, and in order to 


| break up the present financial contro! 


before it stranglés our body politic 
and throws us all into industrial and 
economic chaos. Has Mr. Mellon any 
suggestion to submit which will bear 
comparison?“ 


SUNDAY SHOWS ALLOWED 
special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LOS ANGELES, California—A mat- 
been 


launched 


partment of Justice has given 
consent to an effort at. modification 
the decree through an appeal pend- 
before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, which after 
lengthy negotiations 1 the agree- 
ment into effect several months ago. 
„One of the safeguards against mo- 
nopoly by the packers which was put 
into force by the court’s “consent 
decree” order, restrained them from 
using their refrigerator cars as com- 
mon carriers. It is this feature of the 
arrangement arrived at between the 
Department of Justice and the District 
Supreme Court which it is now sought 
to, modify. 
The campaign for modification was 
d by the California fruit grow- 
ers, who have submitted an exhaustive 
brief to the Department of Justice 
urging that this particular restraint 
has had.a very detrimental effect on 
the marketing of California fruit. They 
have asked for a hearing before the 
District Court, where’ they will re- 
quire that the packers’ refrigerator 
cars be permitted to transport fruit. 
Their complaint now is that while 
they are able to ship the fruit dy 


ordinary carrier service to the large 


central markets, these facilities do not 
permit the building up of a fruit mar- 
ket on hundreds of points of consump- 
tion on the road between the producing 
area and the central markets, like 
Chicago and New York. They put 
forward the plea that the packer 
refrigerator cars which deliver meat 
at all points should be available to 
them in building up their markets, 


and they accordingly have submitted 


to the Department of Justice their 
plea for modification. 

Guy D. Goff, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
ral, has charge of the matter’ He has 
studied the plea of the California's 
fruit growers and is quite convinced 
that the argument they put forward is 
strong enough to warrant the De- 
partment of Justice in helping them 
to get the modification of the court 
ruling. It was stated that unless 
arguments which did not appear as 
yet were put forward in opposition to 
the proposal the department would be 
inclined to support the modification 
of the “consent decree” to the extent 
demanded by the fruit growers. It 
was stated that the intent now is that 
the modification should be permanent. 

Whether or not the packers had a 
hand in the maneuver to get. from 
under important fedtures of the de- 
cree has not been indicated. The De- 
partment of Justice has not heard from 
the packers, though of course it is 
taken for granted that they will lend 
all their support to a matter which so 
directly affects their interests. .As 
viewed in some quarters here, an im- 
‘portant consideration underlying the 
demand for a modification of the 
court’s decree is that it offers the 
entering wedge for the complete nul- 
lification of the refrigerator restraint 
order not only as 4 the Cali- 
fornia fruit, but as regards other com- 
modities as well. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CITY 
-TO INSTALL MANAGER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 
city of Clark, in eastern South Dakota, 
has had a city manager for some time, 
now Rapid City, in accordance with 
the result of a special election held 
some weeks ago, is about to install 
one. 

Preliminary to installing such an 
officer, the city commissioners of 
Rapid City have enacted an ordinance 
fixing the duties of the city manager 
and taking other action in connection 
with the creation of the new office. 
It is provided that the duties of the 
manager will be subject to the direc- 
tion and approval of the city commis- 
sioners. The city manager will be the 
executive and administrative head of 
the municipal government, and will be 
required to see that the laws and city 
ordinances are enforced, — 

Annually on August 1 he must sub- 
mit to the city commissioners a bud- 
get, and he will make a report from 
time to time on the financial condition 
and needs of the city. He also will 
be required to recommend such meas- 
ures as he deems necessary for the 
welfare of the city and its people. 

The city manager has the right to 
be present at city commissioners 
meetings and to discuss al] matters, 
but shall have no vote. The city man- 
ager will have no power to contract 
for the payment of money in excess of 


13200, without approval of the city com- 


missioners. Rapid City will be the 
first city in western South Dakota to 
have a city manager. a 


WESTERN AERIAL PATROL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SANTA BARBARA, California—Phe 
aerial patrol for fires over the Santa 
Barbara national forest is to be 


| opened soon. ‘The San Diego Associ- 


ated Press sends out a dispatch which 
saye: “Orders to send 20 more De 
Haviland. airplanes to March Field 
(Santa Barbara), Riverside, and Mathér 
Field, Sacramento, for aerial forestry 
up oe og been 2 —5 
mander of utical — 

base at Rockwell Field. 

the ninth and ninety-first. squadrons 
will de sent here from Sac.amento.” 
It is understood here that the fire 
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‘a Lot to Disabled Men, Says 
District Board Officer Engaged 
in Vocational Education Work 


Special to The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
from its News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The per- 
sonal service section of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, re- 
cently organized to Supplement the 
other agencies for the rehabilitation of 
the soldiers disabled or otherwise 
handicapped in their vocation, has is- 
sued an appeal for recreational service 
through Mrs, Maude O. Truesdale of 
— 28 d District board. She says in 
part: f 

“Many Federal Board students are 
so handicapped that they cannot avail 
themselves of the ordinary means of 
recreation provided in the schools 
they attend. They need the help of 
the community. Hospitality, friend- 
ship, and cordiality mean much to 
these men, many of whom are away 
from all home influences. Their wives, 
too, often need to be given social con- 
tacts to keep them contented and sat- 
isfied to make the sacrifices re-educa- 
tion may entail. Social clubs organized 
among these men can be greatly aided 
by such agencies as the American Le- 
gion, Rotary clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, churches and women’s organi- 
zations, 

“The government is establishing a 
number of summer camps where the 
men may have two weeks’ vacation at 
cost. In different parts of the country 
individual organizations are enter- 
taining groups of disabled trainees in 
need of rest and outdoor life for 
periods of from two to four weeks. 
Twenty-five who went to Bennington, 
Vermont, have come back better 
Americans. One said he had met 
‘real Americans such as he had 
dreamed of at his blacksmith’s anvil 
in Russia.’ Others who have been the 
guests of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, say they long for a chance to get 
into the country to live and take ag- 
ricultural training. 

“Since June, 1918, when Congress 
first organized this work, more than 
85,000 disabled men have been placed 
in training in various educational ip- 
stitutions, in placement in trades, and 
with business firms. As the training: 
averages two years, and nearly hal 
the men did not apply until 1920, the 
number of actual rehabilitations have 
been few comparatively, only about 
4000, but thie cannot be taken as a 
criticism of the program. It has been 
a huge undertaking to find suitable 
educational opportunities for men over 
21 which would furnish not only 
practical training in a trade, but the 
necessary academic education, in 
many cases, elementary. The in- 
dustrial depression and unemployment 
all over the country has made the task 
of finding placement for the men 
harder, nor has the business man fully 
realized: his responsibility for getting 
them on their feet. 


“As the training program developed, | 


the Board of Vocational Education 
discovered that rehabilitation requires 
more than educational facilities, and 
so early in 1921 Congress admitted 
this additional responsibility by estab- 
lishing a personal service section, 
and making an appropriation for its 
support.” 


MEXICO’ REBUILDING 
WITH TEXAS LUMBER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


GALVESTON. Texas—Large quan- 
tities of Texas lumber are moving into 
Mexico from Galveston and other Gulf 
ports to be used for reconstruction 
work there, according to steamship 
men and ocean freight brokers of 
Galveston, who have been handling this 
business. The steamship Lackawanna 
and the schooner W. J. Patterson, 
recently loaded with lumber at Gal- 
veston for Tampico, and the steam- 
ship Wellesley is loading a cargo of 


Deter Their Practicing in 


‘—The Department of J.stice has e me 


tive from Penrsylvania, Whi h wo Id 


lumber for the same port. 

Both rough and finished lumber is 
being purchased, and it is said the 
lumber is being used almust altogether 
for rebuilding cities, towns and farm 
homes wrecked or burned during the 
years of guerrilla warfare. The lum- 


ber moving from Gulf ports is being 
used for construction in the district | 
about Tampico and Vera Cruz. Large 
quantities of lumber are also moving 
into Mexico by rail through the border 
ports of Brownsville, Laredo and El 
Paso. This lumber is being used in 
rebuilding Northern Mexico. 


NEW YORK STATE’S POPULATION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
New York State’s population of 
10,385,227, divided by chlor and race, 
was 10,172,087 white, 198,423 Negroes, 
5503 Indians, 5573 Chinese, 2686 Jap- 
anese and 735 others, it was announced 
yesterday by the Census Bureau. The 
whites increased 13.4 per cent, while 
the Negroes increased 47.9 per cent. 
The foreign-born white population 
numbered 2,786,1/2 in 1920, against 
2,729,272 in 1910. 


NO FAR EASTERN STA'TEMENT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor’ 
from its Eastern News Office - 

NEW YORK, New York—Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, an- 
nounced here yesterday that he had 
made no statement or comment on the 
Far Eastern question, “beyond repeti- 
lion of the traditional policy of the 
‘open door’ in China.” His announce-. 
ment was prompted by newspaper re- 


ports purporting to give his views 
regarding China 


* 


15 Department'of Ne Comes Out * 


the settled decision of the Japanese 


in Favor of Measure to 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
> from its Washington News Office | 
‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
out definitely in support of the bill 
recently introduced in the House by 
George W. Edmonds (R.), Representa- 


prohibit former employees of th gov- 
ernment from peacticing in «tu ts 
brought against the government, in 
which they formerly engaged in its 
behalf, within a thiee-year period of 
the time of t eir retlre nen“. It was 
stated at the depart neut yesterday 
that its position would. be la d before 
the House Judiciary Committee by’ 
Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, or one of h's associates at a 
h aring today. 

Mr. Daugherty, in discussing ye ter- 
day tho stand taken by the dep i: tment, 


London dy issuing the following state- 


2 
„ 


Government to enter the conference 
whole-heartedly and, with confidence 
was already made clear beyond all 
misapprehension and that their in- 
formation from ‘Tokyo indicated that 
this attitude had the substantial sup- 
port of the Japanese people and press.” 
Baron Shidehara ‘regards Japan's 
acceptance to enter the conference as 
evidence that his country is confiden 
of its successful outcome. 


MEXICAN BANDIT . 
EXTENDS APOLOGIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota —Lieut. 
Jesus Renteria, Mexican bandit chief- 
tain, has extended apologies to Harold 
G. Peterson, former army lieutenant 
in the aviation service, who was held 
a captive in Mexico with Lieut. Paul 
H. Davis until a ransom of $15,000 
had been arranged for their release, 
according to a message received by. 
Mr. Peterson at his home in White 
Bear, .Minnesota. 


sct fort: the necessity for the p'ssage 
of such a bill from the government's 
Ver p. int. There is ‘an exist ng law 
on the subject, dating from years back, 
but as no penalties are attached to its 
infringement it has sunk int) abey- 


ance. The proposed bill covers 


practically the same ground, the prin- ment brought about their release. 


cir#i difference being that the t me 
limitation is extended to from two to 
thres years. : ‘ 


Not After Anybody 

“The Department of Justice is not 
after anybody,” stated Mr. Daugherty 
emphatically. “This legislation will 
affect Republicans. and Democrats 
alike. We feel that it is not alto- 
gether right that persons who have 
had access to information while in the 
employ of the government, and with 
the government for a client, should 
be using that information on. behalf 
of clients engaged in the same liti- 
gation against the government.“ 

He stated that he knew of many 
instances at the present time where 
former government officials are con- 
ducting the same jawsuit on behalf of 
other clients. The fact that very 
often in important cases it takes as 
much as three years to reach the 
crucial point in the litigation he gave 
as the reason fcr extending the time 
limit to three years, 

Mr. Daugherty was careful to ex- 
plain that the only motive behind the 
department’s move to take an active 


part in pushing the Edmonds bill was 
State, now director of the Bureau of 


the protection of the government. It 
was disclosed that the situation had 
recently assumed serious aspects when 
former officials of the Treasury De- 
partment were discevered to be prac- 
ticing on outside cases in which they 
have been instrumental in saving for 
outside corporations and individuals 
millions of dollars which would other- 
wise have come into the Treasury. 


Practice Widespread 

So “widespread was this practice 
that David H. Blair, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, issued an order for 
a thorough investigation of leakages 
and the giving out of confidential in- 
formation by persons now or at some 
time past engaged in administration of 
the revenue laws. 
With the growth of the custom of 
lobby building in Washington there 
has developed a wide field of practice 
for erstwhile employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. These number not 
merely clerks in the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, or assistant attorneys in 
the Department of Justice, or adjudi- 
cators in the Shipping Board, but even 
the highest class of federal officials. 
Many former members of Cabinets, on 
relinquishing office, follow the prac- 
tice of signalizing their departure 
from Government service by establish- 
ing law headquarters in Washington. 


JAPANESE EMBASSIES 
HAVE DISAGREEMENT 


Special to Phe Christian Science Monitor 


At the time of their capture, about 
two years ago, Lieutenants Davis and 
Peterson were doing patrol work on 


the Mexican border. They were forced 
to land near Pilares, Mexico, and were 
held by bandits. A ransom later ar- 
ranged by the United States Govern- 


POSTAL CONGRESS 
HAS BIG PROGRAM 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — The 
Pan-American Postal Congress, in 
session here this month, will discuss 
the establishment of direct postal com- 
munication between the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. Many prob- 
lems will come up for discussion, in- 
cluding propositions submitted by the 
United States, Bolivia, Nicaragua and 
Mexico. It is suggested among other 
things that the domestic letter rate 
be adopted on Pan-American mails 
and that the dollar be taken as the 
momentary unit in the postal service. 


SWEET SERVICE 
BILL IS SIGNED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The Sweet pill, reorganizing gov- 
ernment service to veterans of the 
world war, was signed- yesterday by 
President Harding. 

Charles R. Forbes, of Washington 


War Risk Insurance, was nominated 
by President Harding yesterday to be 
director of the Veterans Bureau, 
ereated by the Sweet bill. 


URUGUAY TO ACCEPT LOAN 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay—Executive 
Approval has been given the law au- 
thorizing the Uruguayan Government 
to accept the offer, through the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, of a 
loan of $7,500,000. The law becomes 
effective. immediately. The National 
Administration of Posts and Tele- 
graphs has signed provisionally a con- 
tract with a bankers’ syndicate headed 
by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York for a loan of $9,000,000. The 


tem. 


PAGEANT IS SUCCESS 
By speciai correspondent of The Christian 
; Science Monitor 
| LOS GATOS, California—Convinced 
that the pageants given in Los Gatos 
yearly are the strongest drawing cards 
any town can have, the promoters of 
the idea in Los Gatos are already 
planning to make the 1922 show even 
more pretentious than the recent third 
annual pageant which proved such a 
great success. For three nights this 
spectacle delighted throngs of visitors 
who came from many parts of the 
State. *Carefully trained, the actors 
took their parts in such a praise- 
worthy manner that chambers of com- 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Japanese Ambassador. Baron 
Shidehara, announced yesterday that 


merce in other towns have discussed 
the advisability of holding similar 
productions next summer. The pag- 
eant this year was “Keang Foo, the 


he disagreed with the official state- 
ment issued by the Japanese Embassy 
in London last Friday saying there 
was “a certain current of opinon” in 
Japan unfavorable to the American 
proposal for the disarmament con- 
ference and predicting that the prac- 
tical result cannot be reckoned upon 
with any degree of confidence.” 

The Ambassador emphasized the 
rather unusual situation of disagree- 


“A GOOD CARBON” 


BEAVER BRAND 


Carbon Papers for Every Purpose 
‘INKED RIBBONS FOR ALL MACHINES 
CLEAN—INTENSE—DURABLE 


Samples and prices furnished upon request 


The M. B. Cook Company 


440 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Harrison 6002—6328—983 
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Exile,” by Wilbur Hall. 
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apanese Appropriations Committee Cuts 


5125. 000, 000. Asked by Chair- 
man Lasker, to $48,500,000, 
Counting on Reduced Costs 


’ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-— Confronted by the need of drastic 
cutting of all governmental] expendi- 
tures, the House Appropriatiqns Com- 
mittee yesterday allowed the United 
States Shipping Board $48,500,000, in- 
stead of the $125,000,000 requested by 
Chairman Albert D. Lasker, to“ meet 
the emergency expenses of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Working 


capital is needed-to enable the board 
to inaugurate its reconstruction policy. 

The action was not unexpected in 
view of the avowed decision of the 
committee to cut the Shipping Board 
8 to the bone. Since $25,- 
000,000 of the requested sum had been 
appropriated in the deficiency act ap- 
proved June 16, last, the net estimate 
considered by the committee was 5100, 
000,000 for the six months’ period from 
July 1 to December 31. 

Mr.“ Lasker had informed the ccm- 
mittee that his “most sanguine ex- 
pectations would be realized” if the 
deficit existing on July 15 of $16,700,- 
000 in the operating atcount could be 
met by the proceeds which might be 
received from the deferred ship pur- 
chase payments. But this hope, it was 
brought out, could not be realized 
without aid from Congress. 


No Specific Calculations 

“The committee, in reducing the es- 
timate from $100,000,000 to $48,500,- 
000,“ said the report, “desires to state 
candidly that such a reduction was not 
arrived at by any method of specific 
calculations. The deficit of $16 700,000 
on July 15 is practical evidence of the 
critical financial condition of the cor- 
poration. The figures, as presented 
by the chairman of the shipping 
board as the most reliable obtainable, 
showed an apparent loss in opera“ ions 
during the fiscal year just closed of ; 
approximately $200,000,000. The num- 
ber of vessels in operation last Janu- 
ary, nearly 1150, had decreased in 
July to 632. Incofmplete returns for 
June showed a-l-ss of more than $10,- 
000,000 in operations.” 

The bill approved by the committee 
limits the payments of claims to those 
resulting from the current mainte- 
nance and operation of vessels. For 
this reason it eliminated $24,000,000 
for the payment of claims not yet ad- 
judicated. The face value of cl 


and $350,000,000, a amour 
volved in those adjudicated at this 
time is $21,000,000.. a 
Operating Costs Lower 

The remainder of the cut in the 
estimate, 327,500,000, was eliminated 
on the general conclusion that operat- 
ing costs during this fiscal year must 


fiscal 
went into effect on May 1 last; vessel 
repair costs have been steadily de- 
loan would be used for the construc- creasing; fuel oil and coal is said to 
tion of an underground telephone sys- | be decreasing, and other costs are 
being gradually reduced, the commit- 


be less per ton than during the past 
year. A reduction in wages 


tee points out. 

Martin B. Madden, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, hopes ta 
call up the measure tomorrow in the 
House, but plans are being held in 
abeyance to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. ’ 

The committee has also recom- 
mended a provision to require the 
contract for employment of attorneys 


for the Board of the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation to be approved by the At- 
torney-General. It was ascertained 
that a wide variance exists in the 
method of employing attorneys, partic- 
ularly special counsel, between the 
Shipping Board and the Department 
of Justice. The provision recom- 


mended will give the Shipping Board 
the benefit of the long experience and 
established policy of the Department 
of Justice in selecting personnel for 


its legal work. 
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FALL AND SPRING 


WEIGHT SUITS 
Ready to Put On 


$38 to $65 


Regular Fall Prices 
$45 to $85 


‘To make more. friends” 


MACULAR PARKER 
PANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 
The Old. Howse with The Young Spirit’ 
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should | @HICAGO, Mlinois—tIn. a statement : Condemnati p 110 years of comparative quiet in the 
as Mayor | at headquarters here, the U. 8. Grain FARMER OFFICERS. — * pore nt res PROHIBITION DATA. ve railway situation in Spokane a 
officer | Growers, call attention to an| ~ ete! 7 CAR struggie has again developed as the 
parry ances wane’ all * change of front on the part HAVE PAY REDUCED fundamentals of labor unionism, RIED TO EUROPE result of the action of the city com- 
ren ne cit New | of n Grain. National Asso- | ä was embodied in a resolution adopted ; Specially for The Christian Science Monitor Missioners in turning loose jitney 
e a a ao, Pa setae Special to The Christian Science Monitor 8 busses to cover practically all the 
n yo 4 that ciation, ‘whieh several weeks ago at “from its Western News Office yesterday by the Massachusetts State} BOSTON. .Massachusetts—Informa-) utes over the city ee, y the 
Aar igh ~ sy sar | ris- | 8..convention ‘pledged $260,000 for CHICAGO, Illinois—Acceding to the branch of the American Federation on tion, regarding the tangible benefits street railways. A little more than 
ice for ! propaganda to fight the grain growers Labor in convention here. The re- resulting both economically and so- F 
t Temmat new cooperative marketing agency. || Contention held from the first by manz solve was directed mainly at the sys- clally from prohibition is being car- e ile fiteey. method ope ° 
habit The grain dealers started out, says of the directors, that the salaries of tem is applied in Springfield, and ried by Miss Cora Francis Stoddard, portatlon E N 8 
oval one the statement. to Ar gana the tenis the officers should be nominal during pledged the aid of the state organiza- . 1 = the 3 newel Gf enn to about 50 drivers 
1 company direct a name. an initial stages of organization, the ex- tion to the local unions in opposing | "Smperance & oderation, uno, 38 This st 
. now changed its tactics, says its pur- ft er 0 a practice declared to be a “menace last week as one of the 10 United States nrot ang sp th taken as a means of 
a ecutive committee ot the United States ae : 3 protec o the street car companies 
RE poses are purely defensive and edu- Gsain Orawere. I the mer to the unfon labor movement.“ delegates to the International Con- that claimed to be . 
5 oatlonal, and will never again men- — e sew | Dise “of the moti inst sress Against Alcoholism meeting at 4 5 
er national graln sales agency, has or- scustion of t motion aga 8 3 { able“ business that would ultimately 
o in the © tion the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., dered a slash in salaries from the the individual contract system was Lausanne. Switzerland. August 22 (0 result in their inability to operate. 
1 Jonn F. directly in propaganda. president down, ranging from 37% to Productive of a marked division of 27. Miss Stoddard will address the; 4 year ago the companies applied 
‘preside * ugh R. I. Mansfield,” a opinion in the convention on the Fed- congress on visual methods in popular to the State Pub 
: af 23 per cent, and toteling more then r ania temperance education, and will make e 
hey said, the statement, “who sees no dif- $33,000 annually. eration’s machinery and methods in ud : oth ne th Con- sion, created by the last Legislature, 
e Aumaliae ferénce between cooperation and state Antagonists ot the ‘new farmers’ settling disputes. The arguments ad- 8 A for permission to charge a fare of 6 
32 ownership, and who ‘warned’ Michi- movement, led by thé Chicago Board vanced by a so-called progressive“ 1 * Ne wneekine Ot ihe cents. This was opposed by the city 
ons fh ban that the gang of Bolshevists which | of Trade and the National Grain Deal- element favored boycott and retusa. | — 30 6 — is that ommissioners. but after a hearing 
. ruined’ North Dakota and leaped over ere Association, have attacked the to handle by union men, of products che’: , © the: crmeniantion: enh tie before the state commission the street 
2 gems , ' night into Illinois, were coming to salaries provided for the directors and | produced under the individual con- Ke ee bem ja e of alcohotim car compa jes were cuthorized to 
ge 1921 exceeded the municipal) Nutten State, the Grain Dealers | other officials, and have stirred up/|travt. This view was opposed on the have been vindicated by the United eegond appeaf t ane Site e 
8 12 schoo ements of that year. tional soe) n announces S| sentinent among the farmers against | ground that the one big union” cham- 80 second appeal to the State Public 
w. 15 nie oie ware there deducted from the now ready to ‘educate’ farmers. the officérs of the company. Some ot pioned by the progressives“ induced ae Souk pilot — oF aa 3 Service * was e. 5 * 
d sun is seeking | Indirec t , the organizers of the movement to Labor autocracy, and it was car companies for permission to in- 
r out of City oo 5 U Wan ‘claimed that in the past the officers{asserted that cooperation in . 8 Bone 2 — ovat Agent forage * 5 
| city’s ünan- “The attack must now rect, of farm organizations had been com- ot the organization would de of a y the c 
rable condition under cover and from the rear as pensated in niggardly fashion, and greater value and would assure 3 N Hie gs 3 commissioners, but the car companies 
atio ur er simi- would be an excess of W. 0. as = ible. In a letter which] that in order to get the best men for no Russian flag of despotism would | publishing experimental evidence wan bi mato — . — 
4 be in the bands and receipts over 1921 re- dige oo ＋ secretary of the the United States Grain Growers, Inc., be flying over American citizens.“ about alcohol from all points of view. 3 = Ke 2 he + by 8 
: that the n Dealers Association, sent they should offer salaries commensu- | The: “progressives” refuted the impu- 1 
| godt * . to his membership shortly after the ith the si th aibilit ‘ But In this way pertinent and practical the jitneys. Through the efforts of 
l — Local Control Wanted | | $250,000 fund had rake a ee oe v. tation of bolshevist tendencies, data was made available for the the Chamber of Commerce and the 
t the n been pledged, he] This opinion at first prevailed, but added that if Bolshevism means effort | schools, paving the way for a popular 5 
1 | to ‘Hylan blamed the Legisiature| plainly stated that the money would] has now been overturned. It is ex- to obtain better pay, hours and living , newspapers the car companies ap- 
Rv 38 financial difficulties incurred | be . appreciation of prohibition. proached the city commissioners with 
2 eity's tor og cu used in ‘actively combating activi- plained that the officers so far have conditions. the name is applicable. 
-meet-/by the city, declaring that if local ties of the U, S. Grain Growers, Ine, not in any case drawn their full sal- According to plans the Lausanne à compromise offer to sell five car 
* 1 officials had complete control over and county agents.’ aries, but had been content with liv- Equal Pay Resolve amr gad spent “ged 9 2 tickets for 35 cents (charging eight 
5 . items now incumbent on] “It ig significant that this new ing expenses. The cut was opposed} An echo of the recent session of the AIcohol went — eu. Re Nee a ea 
See | to include in the annual budget, permanent policy of confining their by some on the grounds that it would Massachusetts General Court is found g paid in cash) provided the jitneys 
V . id make their ‘ , tion to the non-alcoholic use of grapes were not allowed to operate. This 
hewn they cou effort to ‘educational’ work among look as though their opponents had in a resolution approved by the con- and other fruits. and will take up| of saited: ettheit ‘deratio 
revenues meet their actual re- farmers was announced shortly after | forced them to it. vention declaring for equal pay for practical methods of school and col- — We e e 
41 ‘quirements. He said that it was a Mr. Mansfield's committee held a meet- equal work. Labor was particularly lege en, popular presentation and the jitneys were 3 i 
jfact that during the past year the/ing here on July 27. Since that time, AREA FACTOR active during the legislative session in | oo * Ti controversy comtinues with the 
| highest. 1 in financing the city had nothing other than verbal statements support of an equal pay measure spon- and. legislative action. : newspapers, the Chamber of Com- 
8 reached. 3 — by —— 5 with, or in sym- IN FARM PROFIT sored by Boston women high school | NEWSPAPER LOSES pion tian enya Paps 3 —— 
= ; high costs o 8, pathy wit e grain trade’s ‘educa- teachers. The measure failed to pass c . 
f ee labor eset ps lodren We 1 has hy — ede 3 Spetial to The Christian Science Monitor the Legislature, but the fundamental COPYRIGHT POINT 5 — nama 2 or 
' al It the Legislatu Bolsh Anare 8. ‘growing two from its Western News Office of “equal pay for equal work” is an ‘ : 
F " {placing 8 $22,000,000 direct tax burden | ears of corn where one grew before, sloux FALLS, South Dakota That integral part of the Labor platform. | NEW YORK, New York — Learned phen sentry 3 e ata an 
. Charl . Craig on the city it would have had a mar- burning crop surpluses’ and other] success in farming, measured in terms National legislation prohibiting in- Hand, federal judge, has dismissed the jitneys are not being especially well 
1 e eee tang such charges as were so frequently of the family income and standards terstate commerce in products of con- portion of a complaint, alleging in- supported. while the revenues of the 
| Meyer B® said, and declared that in the made before the Mansfield committee’ of living, is directly proportional to|vict labor was asked by the convention | fringement of copyright, in the suit 42 anies are slightly increasing 
4S , {future t 1 2 sega met. the size of the farm business, should in adopting a resolution opposing this brought by the Philadelphia Public The 2 companies have now made 
such a burden. I e city. el 1 Fa ere Unconvinced be a generally accepted fact, in the sort of labor in instances where it Ledger agdinst the New York Times in application to the city commissioners 
subjected to legislative meddling, its a opinion of H. D. McCullough, in charge enters into competition with organized connection with the republication on to take out their tracks on certain 
omn nee 1 es se for its idee’ se ee 2 e Roches of farm management demonstrations|Labor. Resolves indorsing the Near February 1, 1920, of a letter written | streets and to discontinue service tem- 
it 4 A Hylan denied, emphatically 8 work 8 indicates „ e 3 ge * gers ne — N eke aie gl ee 175 — E porarily on other streets. 
4 that th ‘wes — oy ee 83 8 e — — pot many farms are so small that their also given approval. The convention the United States and the Senate to- LOWER EXPORT RATES 
JC TTT cannet Possibly make, good/reayesed Whe repeal of,the electrical| ward she Leagueiof Nations. and the | py-aptiesrecpondet of The Chrtetin 
‘ity Offitiats had the power of complete | oMicers of the U. 8. Grain Growers, |” wreis does. not mean that it is nee“ Alleging that loans Haye been made : : aise We waza ad 
4 : ‘gr functions | Inc. , . to 2000 hi Peter R 9 by the New York Times violated the SAN DIEGO. California—Lower ex- 
essary to farm from 0 acres; Dy Federal Reserve banks to persons | plaintiff's exclusive contract rights for port rates on barley, beans, peas, rice, 


iP — ‘existence of city ee ee it It. will take fa than the mere in order to have a ‘good-sized busi-| who have used the money for specula- the London paper’s news service. ated trait - 
a de ponsible to miake nges en of a ‘permanent poli- ness’ and to earn enough to live well, tive purposes, the convention went on | Concerning the second portion of . 8 | ye t int ffect here 

carefully in the interests of economy | cy,“ C. H. Gustafson, e., of the educate one’s children and provide record for a federal statute to check | the complaint, which alleged unfair ade Aaa ‘ A Br dtittiet 
and nticiont government. 8 2 goood said, 4 8 sayings. In general farming districts such loans. The suggestion accom- competition, Judge Hand ruled that e, . tor the 
the campaign de, material diferent | (2&2#siness on a farm of from 160 o panying the resolution proposed thatf there was basis for the charge if ‘t/couthern Pacific lines and the San 
| HIGH PRICES BLAMED — — it when the 2250. dob meres. under good management, 18 the practice be curbed by placing a could de proved that the republica- Di & Arizona Railway. Work of 
122 5 ‘large. enough to provide a satisfactory] maximum limit of interest that can tion of the letter was attested by a rte at ag in issuing 2 supple- 


ON PANI 000 ‘war chest’ was pledged at Cin- 
DAIRY COM ES cinnati.” 7 ae . be charged by persons borrowing from false statement and that, as a resale ments in record time is responsible 
Pe Oy 8 3 a In a farm — > ; 5 the banks and lending the money for ot the news obtained by the plaintiff for the fact that the new rates already 
in Seuth Dakota last summ speculation, or as a speculation. from the Londen Times depended in effect 
from ita Western News Office CITY GOVERNMENT found that farmers who had less than 5 largely upon the“ exclusiveness of it are in — 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Charging 18 CRITICIZED 50 acres in crops did not make hired-| Theatrical Situation r e e thet 
(the existence t „ milk and dairy phi Rapes men's wages. Those who cropped 150) A reflection of the present musi- the news could be obtained from other 
products U. 8. Lesh, Attorney- 7 -acteg. or more did much better. The slans' strike in New York City reached | sources. 
Genera) of Indiana, has filed suit in ae to 7 Christian Science Monitor difference in favor of the larger farm the convention in the form of a warn- its readers,” said Judge Hand, re-. 
Indiana manufacturers of dairy pro-“ NEW YORK, New York—That hous- year of normal prices for farm prod- union that the “open shop” issue in attribute less value to that service if 
— * aoe ls totes — — — — ree ty he ee ation, cate the theater is coming to the front for] they learned that it was shared by the 
‘ted e amg: pe 38 r 8 epee ten rey ie prowem and | TED decision. The sentiment of the con- defendant. Thus. the second cause for 
names as. that higher taxes be. levied upon unim- LOWER FREIGHT RATES WAN vention was unmistakably in favor of action is good to some extent and a 


clated milk and dairy, products com- proved land is advocated by the New Special to The Christian Science Monitor | strong stand for the closed shop and motion. to dismiss it will not lie.” 


panies in this of eee 28 other cities York state branch of the Farmer- from its Western News Office l ai 
of the State. Labor Party in the municipal platform Sloux FALLS, South Dakota—Ask- x oo 
It is asserted’ t the organization | recently adopted. The party charges ing the cooperation of the business 7 ROOMS 
has a “slush” fund and is maintaining that nowhere has inefficiency in gov- men in securing a lower freight rate COMPLETELY 
“anteasonable and unconscionable” | ernment fallen so low as here, under on grain, Charles Eyler of this city, oq | ‘ 
low purchase prices to producers, and the present Hylan administration. secretary of the Farmers Grain Deal- ‘FURNISHED 
ly unreasonably high prices to] It charges that the police are di- ers Association cf South Dakota, in a ] 
consumers. Milk is selling in Indian-/| verted trom their duty to take part in recent epeech sketched the history of 557 5 
2 Ie 1 ee te 4 useless parades; that although the the elevator movement and spoke of | 
fon bers ot the dairy pro- — nt mayor was elpeted on an Son, the desirabilly of cooperation between ; And you may make your selection 
omy platform, taxes have increased the farmers and the business men in , 
ization say the association : | from a large variety of styles— 
ucts organtzat * without a proportionate increase in ef- town, and mentioned the need of N William and Mary, Louis XVI 
is educational and its 1 3 ficiency. or in service; that the lower freight rates. He mentioned L ut Queen Anne—oek, walnut and 
to increase both ~ — a and | Mayor’s pre-election promise of a seat the hearing which is to be held in mahogany. Quality guaranteed. 
consumption of dairy produc — er- yo spe aig not | Washington, District of 28 = WI your boy starts to school, IRLS need little encouragement Extended payments if desired. 
n bu even stan 5, when arguments e , 
- OBEYANCE OF LAW DEMANDED has been lacking with — ‘on my alll 2 the freight rates on me See eee the, aes eats G to dress up. It seems to be a eigen eae 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 100,000 children on part time; and that grain. you can give him. Being well- feminine trait always to appear 9 
HARTFORD. Connecticut — ms — dressed gives the confidence in at one’s best, and wise mothers nt 
| compliance with the tong ae himself that aids so very materially will recognize this and only guide 
preg law 16 r by its presi- See Rig 7 * ' in his early mental development. their daughters carefully in the E FURNISHING CO 
. who reminds them that the board * And good clothes are not necessarily selection of their school apparel. —＋ ABASH AVENUE — ac 
of directors passed a rule forbidding expensive—that's an important les- hne Fair has a splendid variety of gga ; 
toxicating i son in economy you can teach 1 
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| — . to stand the hard wear r 
ing to cooperate, says the president A oe sensible and practical for school wear. 
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|Report’ of Buse Union forthe! s 
Abolition of This Practice Is n 
Encouraging to Many Friends an anim: 

: Kae 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The report pre- 
sented to the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the British Union for the 


Abolition of Viviséction recently held 
in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, was 
one which gave great hope and en- 
couragement to the workers in the 
anti-vivisection cause, for it told of a 
greater interest in, and an increasing 
desiré to know the truth about, the 
works of the wivisector. So great, in 
fact, is the public interest that the 
British Union finds itself in urgent 
need of more whole-time workers to 
cope with the ev_r-increasing de- 
mands. 

The annual meeting itself was an 
added testimony to the successful. work 
of the union, for the attendance at 
the public meeting was sd large that 
many were unable to find seats. The 
chairman, Roy Horniman, said that in 
his opinion the British Union was one 
of the most important bodies existing 
at the present time, and that it was 
likely ‘to become one of the greatest 
and most potent forces fighting for 
the spirit of liberty, of which the 
abominable heresy of vivisection was 
one of the greatest enemies. 

The British Union represented the 
idea of “No compromise with evil.” 
Its president, Dr. Hadwen, was con- 
ducting a triumphal campaign through- 
out America, where the preaching of 
this ideal was even more needed than 
it was here, and where the assault 
upon liberty was more determined and 
needed a stronger resistance. “I am 
sure,” gaid Mr. Horniman, “that in 
this great cause we are very near 
the final struggle. But it all depends 
upon you and upon this union which 
cries, ‘No compromise whatever; we 
won't have the thing at any = price!’ 

. We know that no nation can prosper 
. with such a thing in its midst.” 
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‘but sometimes these are 
The local inhabitants are neath. | 
| simple folk whose object is to cross In thé Zaskar and Ladak ranges 
ee from one side of the river to the other, snow bridges do not show the same 
aud as long as the crossing can de expanse of surface, nor are they of 
effected somehow they are indifferent | uch ‘frequent occurrence, but it is 
as to niceties. seldom that a convenient one cannot 
Suspension bridges are usually | be found which will enable the travel- 
known as jhulas and consist of but ler to cross beyond. 
eee sae ropes, one of which is| As the summer advances the tropical 
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was a pagan argument, Pagans ba BF 
‘gacriicé humans and subhumans to 
propitiaté their gods. It was not an 
argument that could be used by any 
self-respecting . Christian. It -was 
ethically unsound. | 

Mora}. Danger of Practice’ . 

Bishop Herford said that to him the 
anti-vivisection cause was a case of 
“death before dishonor. „ Perhaps the 
finest follower ot our Lord was St. 
Francis, who showed the true spirit of 
Christianity. The animals and the 
birds were his littles brothers and 
sisters, yet at a recent congress not a 
word was said by the leaders of 
modern Christianity about the moral 
danger of vivisection. One would im- 
agine that they supposed the medical 
profession to be divinely: guided and 
incapable of wrong. That was a fatal 
mistake. Selfishness was at the root 
of vivigection, and people were suffer- 
ing under the tyranny of brute force, 
the idea being, “I have a right to do 
this because I am strong.” Persons 
must not only feel strongly about 
vivisection, but must think hard, and 
finally they must not be dismayed be- 
cause they seem to be few. 

H. G. Chancellor said the public had 
been living on promises of what vivi- 
section was going to do. Vivisectors 
were no nearer to a certain. “cure” 
that they had been trying to effect, 
and the country had to spend £4,000,- 
000 annually upon former soldiers who 
were said to be in need of this “cure.” 
For 20 years they had been futilely 
torturing animals at the Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory. Peaple thought 
they had been made young by an ex- 
periment which we are now told was 
not performed upon them, but which 
they thought had been performed. 
“Promises are not a nourishing diet, 
and people are finding it out,” said 
Mr. Chancellor, who concluded: “The 
whole thing is a house of cards built 
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| The ‘consortium system that was 
: . was one ot spoliation. In 
there were many great com- 

: panies that had not accepted advances 
of money from the state, but had yet 
accumulated substantial reserves, It 
was wrong that such enterprises 
be treated worse than those 

had administered their affairs 
en N Fadi. The mixed system of control 
out it * that had been adopted in countries 

i renee Re, He: that found themselves in something 
Np es Sail Uke the same situation as Spain had 
~~. |the advantages of minimum cost to 
the state and maximum benefit to the 
the time public interest. The scheme that the 
ge Spanish Chamber was now discussing 
Was a system of co um, with re- 

| demption after a period of 30 years, 
and in this system were concentrated 
all the inconveniences of all other 
“| systems without the advantages of any. 
The State would pay the same as if 
it had taken possession of the rail- 
ways. The companies would take 
their 5 per cent, and the State would 
attend to the constructional works. In 
this bill Mr. la Cierva had invented 
a system of giving money without 
guarantee and without profit. To the 
Madrid, Zaragossa & Alicante Rail- 
way the State would give eight times 
„us capital, and the company would 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor by permission, ffom a photograph 


A broken. snow bridge in the Zaskar Range 


continué in command. All the de- 
fects, of state and company control 
were combined in this new system 


pendent upon the sources which feed 


midway between and below the other 
two. This middle rope is connected 


sun begins to make itself felt on p u Park 
even these dense masses of show and Frogress in F arliamenty 


on a foundation of falsity, and it must 
come to the ground; right shall even- 
tually triumph.” 


it at the time being. 
Consequently it is only natural that 
in the Himalayas the rivers are cog- 
spicuous not only for their size and 
power, but also for their. number. 
Every valley, every cut in the hill- 
side, indicates the work of running 
water. ‘The great weight of the mon- 
soon and winter snowfalls provides 
enough water to keep hundreds of 
thousands of streams in constant flow. 
The great glaciers themselves repre- 
sent almost unlimited river capacity, 
while in the further Zaskar and Ladak 
was in the position of asking for à ranges, where the snow and raipfall 
national loan of 800,000,000 gig to ſis but slight, there are countless: nat- 
not lend with success its assistance in rivulets, which again’ meander on 
the work of reconstruction. They through the barren but gently slop- 
could not operate in a régime of pro- ing valleys toward the Great Hima- 
longed and indefinite deficits; that layan Range where they join forces 
would lead them on straight to chaos. with the turbid brownish glacier-fed 
But, nevertheless, these great questions | waters, the feeders of the Ganges, 
must de settled. What the Minister of Jumna, Indus and Sutlej, to name a 
| Public Works proposed was not a for- few of the great rivers of India which 
t mula, and he thought that all the owe their existence to the Himalayas. 
leaders of the minority parties should The number and size of Himalayan 
unite in the preparation of a formula, | streams make one of the chief difficul- 
and that they should then bind them- ties of the traveler in out-of-the-way 
selves to assisting it through Parlia- districts. No obstacle is more difficult 
ment. He appealed to Mr. de la Clerva to cross than a river of considerable 
n give a deeper study to these great size and strength. Along well-known 
questions during the summer season. routes, such at are to be found in 


: : Kashmir or on the Hindustan-Tibet 
Mr. de la Cierva's Defense road from Simla, every ditch has been 
Mr. de la Cierva’s comment on this 


carefully bridged with the aid of mod- 
important criticism, after thanking its ern appliances. | 
author for its austere reasonableness, In fact this is sc much the case that 
was that in the preparation of the 


scheme the government had entered 
into close consultation with the rail- 
way companies; all the facts of the 
case had been at their disposal and had 
deen closely studied. The situation of 
the companies was such that they 
would submit to any imposition that 
the State laid upon them, but Mr. 
Cambo would realize that to take ad- 
vantage of that situation and to deter- 
mine an abusive redemption would be 
an indignity on the part of the State. 


J. F. Green referred to the recent 
parliamentary successes, entire or 
partial, in regard to measures dealing 
with the humane treatment of animals 
—the prohibition of captive pigeon 
shooting, the Plumage bill, the Per- 
forming Animals Defense bill, and 
the worn-out-horse traffic. He ap- 
plauded the pertinacity with which Sir 
Frederick Banbury reintroduced, time 
after time, the Dogs bill. but he did 
not think it had much chance of 
success at present, because certain 

members of one of:the most powerful 
trade ynions in existence-the Doctors 
Trade Union—always blocked it. 

The other day one of these. gentle- 
men, Sir Watson Cheyne, had put for- 
ward two chief reasons for resisting 
the prohibition of the vivisection of 
dogs. One was that dogs were cheaper 
to procure than other animals, and 
the other because they were easier 
to handle. He, the speaker, could not 
imagine anything meaner than that. 
Just because the dog loves man and 
trusts him, it is more docile and so 
much easier for these barbarous men 
to handle them than certain. other 
animals—they are afraid of cats.” The 
chief object of the British Union, said 
Mr. Green, was to create a public 
opinion, for in these democratic days 
that was what decided everything, 
and he concluded with a word of cheer, 
saying that he was quite confident 
that progres was being made, and that 
certainly the younger members of the 
union would live, to hail the day when 
the abomination ; visection would 
be banished. * 
The Countess of Warwick, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Green, rejoiced to see the 
enormous upheaval, amounting al- 
most to revolution, which was going 
on in every department of the coun- 
try. “I see it with hope and joy,” she 
said, because it tends to show that 


ice, and they gradually dwindle in size 
until at last the great arches fall 
| through with a roar and help to swell! 
the torrent beneath, As a rule this 
does not occur until the middle of 
June. 


that was proposed. Today the com- 
panies had responsibility; according 
to this scheme they were to have 
none. They would come by it to 
chaos, and would centuplicate the 
crisis of authority from which Spain 
was suffering at the present time. 

In regard to other public works, Mr. 
Cambo said that all the money that 
had been subscribed for this purpose 
in the past had been shamefully mis- 
spent. And finally on the general 
question, he felt that while the State 


to the two outér ones by cross ropes, 
and cords every foot or so, and the 
bridge ig complete. The footway is 
the middle rope, and the two outer 
ones are meant as hand rails to help 
the traveler. They are precarious 
structures to negotiate, but as I have 
already said, the inhabitants are sim- 
ple folk. Sometimes these jhulas are 
made really solid affairs—compara- 
tively speaking be it understood—by 
dotbling the foot rope and tying 
sticks across from one of these dou- 
bled ropes. to another, 

The cantilever bridges are usually 


near the surface of the water while 
the jhulas are mostly suspended some Prince of Wales will visit India dur- 


way above. After all, the rules of! ing the coming cold weather. It is 
construction render this difference | eminently a wise decision, and though 
necessary, but one of the results is perhaps good reasons why the tour 
‘that! while the jhulas almost always | should not have been crowded imme- 
escape the effects of fioods and ava- diately after the Canadian and Austra- 
lanches, the cantilever bridges are tan Visits existed, only superabundant 
usually „ashe- down at legt once a political caution dictated a further 
year, and sometimes more often. postponement. True statesmanship, 

on one occasion I remember I was such as is urgently needed in dealing 


with an oriental pedple, consists in 
m ing with my party on the far ya Mea 
— . of 1 branches Courage and imagination rather than 


in timidity. On every ground it is 
3 . K be eae gi ladvisable-that fhe future King-Em- 


were by what seemed to be a particu- reror should visit his Indian domin- 


larly strong ,cantilever bridge, but a — rok he hago Indian ha 
sudden avalanche caused such a spate | * 2 — m red an; ae he ig 
that this bridge was washed away. In Aue rince will no ; 

order to recross the only thing to do | éfinite object originally set out for 


him; that has been splendidly per- 
wag: to build a temporary bridge, a formed for him by the Duke of Con- 


naught, but there is little doubt that 
he will be able to perform valuable 
political work. He will be able to give 
India a visib'e rallying point for the 
forces of loyalty, and is sure to second 
the Duke of ‘Connaught and prove 
himself posséssed of a great person- 
ality. In a previous article it was 
pointed ont that the Duke was the 
first person to draw attention away 
from Mr. Ghandi and the mischievous 
activities of some of his associates. 
The Prince’s war record, ifke that of 
the Duke, will appeal to the soldiers 


KOREAN STUDENTS 
ON" CULTURE MISSION 


By special correspondent or The Christian 
Science Monitor 


TOKYO, Japan—The.i6 Korean stu- 
dents who are being sent to their na- 
tive land for the purpose of reviving 
and spreading pure Korean culture, 
have-come under the suspicion of the 


— an ei tour 1 


continental peninsula. The Dokokal, 
an organization of Korean university 
students in Tokyo, who are earning 
their own. way, is the main organiza- 
tion behind. the mission. The 16 Ko- 
reans plan first to organize a group 
of actors in. Seoul for the performance 
of purely. nationalistic Korean drama. 
This will be followed by lecture tours, 
the subject matter of which will be 
the ariciént Korean culture. 

In order to offset this expedition, 
the Korean Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association and other Korean organ- 
izations which are largely controlled 
and directed by the Tokyo Govern- 
ment, plans to send a group of Ko- 
reans across the continent for the 
purpose of spreading purely Japanese 
culture. 


FRENCH ENVOY TO ANGORA 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Scienee Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria—Franklin Bouillon, 
former Minister and president of the 
Commission on Foreign. Affairs of 
France, has been sent to Angora as a 
s-ecial envoy. He is regarded here 
as a valuable asset to the Lebanon 
at he has already showed his ability 
as a French diplomatist. 


PRINCE OF WALES TO 
VISIT INDIA SHORTLY 
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oa that of the public. 
By special correspondent of The ** 
Science Monitor 
ALLAHABAD, India—aAl] - specula- ™ 
tions have been definitély set ‘at rest. 
by the official announcement“ that the 
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The patriotic spirit would decide what 
would be the most beneficial solution 
to the problems. The companies had 
asked for the increase of the rates 
and the issue of debentures redeemable 
in 60 years. 

When he took charge of the Ministry 
of Public Works the previous govern- 
ment was preparing a bill for the 
solution of the problem on these lines. 
He did not like such measures and 
preferred to make a more ample, clear 
and final settlement. A great Mexican 
minister succeeded in the establish- 
ment of a very powerful company in 
which all existing companies joined 
together for the construction and ex- 
ploitation of all the railway lines of 
the republic. “How comforting to the 
mind are such examples as these!” 
said Mr. de la Cierva, with a little. 
sarcasm, at the end of his reply. 


COTTON EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


grown by its members direct to Eng- 
lish spinners through this 
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Explorers crossing the Ganges by 


it is doubtful whether the majority of 
travelers realize the frequency with 
which they cross running water dur- 
ing a single day's march; but let such 
one leave the beaten track and he will 
soon begin to realize that they are 
frequently crossing some sort of 


stream. Generally it is but a tiny 


rivu&t across which ‘hey can step 
with scarcely an increase in their 
sttide, Many bropks may be nego- 
tiated with the help of a couple of 


| stepping-stones round which the water 


gurgles and leaps. Sometimes it may 
bo necessary to wade, but on these 
occasions the water will seldom be 
much above the knees, and elsewhere 


| native bridges will span the obstacles. 


Such bridges are most invariably 


| of one of two types, eifher a simple 


cantilever bridge or a rude form of 
suspension bridge. The former type 
is encountered chiefly in the further 


ranges, where the rivers are nar- 


rower. On each bank a bed of bowl- 
ders is’ built: on these -bowlders are 


laid three trunks, about a foot in di- 


9 which A oe across 

— 9 the ‘trunks 
eu oe which ceet on are Held down 
se ogg on these are placed 


— layer of trunks, this time pro- 


D> 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
a bridge made of six tree trunks 


measure which the traveler in the 
Himalayas must be ever prepared to 
adopt. Selecting a spot where a huge 
bowlder formed an island in mid- 


and shoved three across from our bank 
to this bowlder. We were favoured by 
finding a niche on the bowlder which 
held the further ends of these trunks, 
and we ali crossed to the great rock, 
dragging the remaining three pines 
with us. The process was repeated 
toward the home bank, and thus we 
crossed the river. I have seen better 
bridges, but it answered the purpose 
and we were not delayed much more 
than a couple of hours. 

Natural bridges are one of the most 
interesting and fascinating features of 
the further Himalayas. They are re- 
newed every year, for they are built 
by the winter shows. Ah avalanche 
falls and fills up the whole bottom of 
the valley, forming at first a dam. But 
the stream or river soon tunnels un- 
derneath the great masg of snow which 
thus forms a. bridge. Its own weight 


and the hard frost render it as solid 


as ice, dnd as strong. 
In the Great Himalayan Range, where 
the snowfall is heaviest, it is not an 


uncommon sight to see the whole of a 


cip'ine and of duty always more than 


‘has asked the highway 


stréam we cut down six pine trees, 


II 
ha CR a 

of the Indian Army; he comes both We. VI 8 
to learn and to teach; what he will 
teach will perhaps be the value of dis- 


faithfully performed to a world now 
naturally tired of restraint and re- 
striction. 


STATE WILL KEEP 
LABOR EMPLOYED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas—Governor Henry 
Allen and the State Highway Commis 
sion are planning to hear of any bad 
unemployment situation in Kansas dur- 
ing the coming winter. The Governor 
commission 
to get its plans completed as rapidly 
as possible for all the good roads 
work now being contemplated in the 
State. The counties are urged to get 
ready for letting the-contracts for both 
grading and paving during the early 
fall months so that work may be car- 
ried on throughout the winter when- 
ever weather permits 

There is no unemployment in Kan- 
sas at present, it is said.. There are 
some idle men around the railroad 
shops, but they have been given au- 
thority to seek farm jobs and will not 
lose their seniority rights if doing 
farm work. They would lose such 
rights if doing any other mechanical 
work. There is a steady demand for 
farm laborers everywhere in the State. 
This will continue until .the cern is 
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Visit our own. store in 
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Fok 35 years we have been building high-grade pianos 
and today Smith & Barnes and Strokber pianos and 
player-pianos are to be found in every community from 
coast to coast. Other pianos sell for higher prices. but none 
enjoys greater prestige among the musically eduęated. 
Lou want a new piano: before purchasing be gure to see 
and compare ‘the Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
the city nearest you, or write: difect 
to us for catalog and terms. Do it today. 
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harvested. The signs are said to in- 
dicate the likelihood of a considerable 
surplus of labor throughout the coun- 
try during the winter, however. 
There are about 500 miles of high- Waba 

way construction contemplated. In 1118 Reis bia 
addition to keeping a large number of St. Louis, Mo. 
idle men employed on road work, the 
briek and cement plants would also be 
kept busy throughout the dull season. 


aM BARNES A STROHRER. co. 
Arcade, 255 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 


“The Smith Barnes & Strohber Co, Chickigos Ill 


SMITH FOS ssh St ‘ Py 00. 
THE SMITH PIAN 
274 W. Water St. 2 Me 
SMITH BAKNES & Tout 
917-919 
SMI 
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Nes, Under Their io 


ae The Christian Science Monitor 
: EDINBURGH, Scotland 2 Prot. 
* Geddes, ot Edinburgh, gave. a 
series of lectares in this city 5 
cehtly on sociology. Speaking on the 
subject of “The Citizen and His out- 
j look,” he said that Cities were the 
greatest organizations in the world. 
Judea became Jerusalem, the Roman 
Empire e Rome, and things bad 
never really changed. The great 
French Empire was really an en- 
Lrg of Paris, and in France there 
had been inten ive centralization on 
the one hand, and intensive criticisms 
on the other, which latter had ca 
them to give way to the regiona 
system. there had never apy 
French Empire, but only an empire of © 
Paris, so Russia had been the em 
of P and Moscow, and Aus- 
tria that of Vienna. They bad dis- 
appeared just like the Roman Empire. 

During the past 40 years, the iéc- 
turer said, he had watched the sat- 
uration of Germany from Berlin, and 
Prussia, with its militarism and im- 
perialism, which had brought about 
the war and the downfall of the Ger- 
man Empire. The British Empire had 
centralized successfully, because it 
had not centralized imperially. . He 
found people everywhere tragically 
disillusioned with their political tra- 
ditions. The overcentralized situa- 
tion was becoming impossible, and in 
the matter of expenditure the recent 
strike was on the scale of pre-war 
wars. 

Dealing with the. subject of Pales- 
tine and the New Jerusalem, Profes- 
sor Geddes spoke of the general geo- 
graphical features of that country. 
The undoing of the world was 
largely, he said, connected with de- 
forestation. As a shepherd and in- 
| capabl as an agriculturist, the Turk 
had failed throughout the world, and 
particularly in Palestine, 

When one traveled throughout 
Palestine, one got the impression that 
it was a desert and dry country. But 
in reality it had a rainfall almost 
equal to that of Scotland, and it had 
thérefore great possibilities in the 
way of cultivation. One colony after 
another had been successfully started 
in the country independent of mod- 
ern Zionism because they were genu- 
inely agricultural. 

The Jew, he said, is an educated 
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Important Results 1 fe Aden The 
a conquerors. were driven’ out of 


"pect to The Chriatian ges Monitor j BC chew e 
- LONDON, England—Popular opinion | befor. 
0 easily misled and perhaps’ that is 
the reason why so few people view 
the question of the British position 
in Mesopotamia from its correct stanct 
point. The British taxpayer generally |t 
looks on the mandate for Mesopotamia |. 
as a venturesome and entirely new 
acquisition © “by ‘the government which 
will cost tome millions in the way of 
protection ; the people of 
other other, nations are apt to regard the 
British envy and suspicion. at 
havi E country supposedly 
. not with milk and honey, 
at least ad ‘oil. Both these views | 
of the situation are far from the true 
one which can be adduced by anyone 
who troubles to read, even in outline, 
the history of Mesopotamia. and adja- | 
cent countries in the last two cen- 
turies. 

The interest of the British - in 
Mesopotamia ~ naturally. developed 
ahead of that of any other Buropean 
power, as they became paramount in 
India by a process of evolution which 
need not be entered into here. By the 
end of the eighteenth century Great 
Britain had found it necessary to pro- 
tect her shi in the Indian Ocean 
by clearing the Persian Gulf of the 
slavers and pirates who. infested it. 
Commercial interests developing in the 
lower Tigris and Euphrates valleys 
led to British alliances with the local 
Arab chiefs and the establishment of 
a British resident at Baghdad. 

Again, many millions of Great Brit- 
ain's Indian subjects are of the Shiah 
sect of Muhammadans, that is to say 
the followers of Ali, the cousin and 
son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, 
who pilgrimage not so much to Mecca 
but to Mesopotamia, Kufeh, Kerbela, 
Nejef or Samara, to visit the shrines 
erected in riemory of the martyrdom 
of the descendants of Ali. It soon be- 
came the duty of the British Raf“ to 
be responsible for these pilgrims; and 
this responsibility very quickly be- 
came entangled with local administra- 
tion. 


British Interests Developed 


At the time, therefore, when Meso- 
potamia was nominally under the rule 
of Turkey, British interests in the 
country developed enormously and as 
the Turkish system of government was 
to play one Arab chief against an- 
other, and there was, little direct local 
administration by rkish officials, 
the British representatives developed 
considerable standing. 

As early as 1846, a British steam- 
ship company had acquired, in an or- 
dinary commercial manner, the right 
to navigate the Mesopotamian rivers, 
and before the Suez Canal had been 
opened a railway to connect Alexan- 
dretta in the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf via the Euphrates Valley 
was seriously contemplated. It was 
natural also that when oil was dis- 
covered the British merchants on the 
spot developed interests. at once, and 
between 1888 and the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, commercial agreements 
were made with the Turkish Govern- 
ment whereby concessions for the 
Mésopotamian oil fields were granted | ° 
to a company which was partly Brit- 
ish and partly German. The compul- 
sory liquidation of the German inter- 
ests in the oii, as a result of the war, 
has left British interests paramount, 
except in so far as the shares are held 
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Panis, France—When the disarma- hole international situation, he de- 


elared, had been falsified by those 
who were interested in the manufac- 
ture of munitions and who exploited 

the disequilibrium which existed. More 
land more should the fabrication of 
arms be controlled and limited. This 
was the opinion of all who sincerely 
desired peace in the world. 

His thesis, which was largely ac- 
‘cepted, was that partial solution 
depending upon the geod will ot in- military 
dividual states was compa ely | 
useless, and that only a large inter- 
national solution through the inter- 
mediary of such an organization as 
the League could be efficacious. 


Smaller Nations Eager 

Apparently his desire is to provoke, 
under the auspices of the League, a 
great official gathering at Which all 
nations will be represented. The dis- 
armament question is a test question 
for the League and the League must 
not leave this matter to the initiative 
of any particular government or 
abdicate’ before the various govern- 
ments. The smaller nations partict- 
larly welcomed any measures which 
would result in disarmament, Event- 
ually it was.resolved to form a num- 
ber of subcommittees. The first is 
charged with the study of the private 
manufactures of arms and the traffic 
in arms. It is to examine whether 
an international bureau can be organ- 
ized to control the fabrication and 
the trade in munitions. It may also 
pass resolutions regarding the convo- 
cation of an international conference 
which will draw up agreements. The 
second subcommittee will, study the 

ot. investigation and the mutual 
exchange of military information be- 
tween members of the League. The 
third will collate statistical informa- 
tion concerning armaments and mili- 
tary and naval budgets. As consti- 
tuted, these committees which 
immediately set to work are composed 
as follows: 

Committee on traffic, private manu- 
facture, and international bureau; 
General Marietti and Admiral Cal- 
thrope, representing the army and 
navy; Mr. Jouhaux, Labor; Mr. Ho- 
dacz, employer; Mr. Fisher, Mr. Rivas 
and Mr. Jancovici, economic and finan 
cial. 

Committee on investigation, mutual 
information and control; Réne Vivi- 
ani, Mr. Branting and Mr. Tastuke, 

political; Mr. Thorberg; Labor; Mar- 
shal Fayolle and General Inagaki; 
military; Mr. Jancovici, economic; 
Mr. Langkajaet, employer. 

Committee on statistics; Sir James 
Brunyate, Mr. Janssen and Professor 
Benhini, economic and financial; Mr. 
Oudegeest, Labor; Thomas Finley, 
émployer; Marshal Fayolle, military; 
Marqness de Magaz and Admiral 
Penido, naval; Mr. Schanzer, polit- 
ical. 

It will be seen that for the most 
part the members are not politicians 
and have practically no connections 
with governments. They are rather 
to be regarded as representatives of 
certain sections who may help, and it 
is believed by the League that dis- 
armament is not so much a political 
question as a question which affects 
and can be solved by many sections 
of the community. ) 


POLISH GRATITUDE. ~.\ 


whom was supreme, 
* } existence was 
The Ger- 


pa é ‘With those of d r Bol- 
shevist aggression. The Persians Had 


buffer between the rich 
and the Bolsheviki.. 


Britain Logical Cun. 

Apart from the French,” refore, 
who before the war had red 
some interests in the country, Great 
Britain was the only European power 
whose interests were menaced and 


also the only power who was capable 
of tackling the situation in Mesopo- 
tamja and willing to do it. Had the 
Peace Conference been composed of a 
collection of ordinary right-minded 
citizens of any nation they would 
have come to the same decision as 
did the “Great Four“ on the question 
of the future of Mesdpotamia. The 
country belonged to the Arabs and 
they were to have it and to rule it, 
ruling by themselves alone as soon 
as they were capable of it. Ag the 
country had no government nor even 
national feeling some 22 nation 
was to protect it from aggression, pre- 
serve order and bufid up a system on 
which self-government could be based. 
Naturally the task fell to Great 
Britain. | 

Having considered these broad facts 
of history let the critic, now become 
the student, reconsider his views. Let 
the national who. envies the British 
‘remembér that Great Britain, instead 
of having trade rights and advantages 
without administrative responsibility, 
has now to shoulder that responsibili- 
ty and also to meet the cost of it. Let 
the British taxpayer remember that, 
although the country is undoubtedly 
not possessed of its reputed fabulous 
wealth, it should soon be in a position 
to pay for its own military protection. 
He should also regard the strategica] | man, and there is today a very large 
situation of the country which is on proportion of Jewish students in the 
the flank of Britain’s line of sea com- world’s universities. He was con- 
munication with her richest posses- vinced that more and more of the 
sion—the Indian Empire. It also lies world’s agricultural progress would 
across or on the flank of nearly all come from Palestine. 
land and air communications between Referring to the proposed new 
Europe, Palestine or Egypt, and Per- university at Jerusalem, he ‘said one 
sia, India or the Far Bast. of the illusions of the world was that 


education was only teaching. A 
HAWAII UNIVERSITY . | university was connected with the 
ADDS NEW STUDIES 


matter of living, and it was the resi- 
dential feature which had given such 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


‘distinction to Oxford and Cambridge. 
People thought of Oxford perhaps 

‘' HONOLULU, Hawaii Hawaiian his- 

tory, language and literature has been 


too much as an academic city and 
forgot that it had, just as Edinburgh 
added to the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Hawali, a chair of Hawaiian 


had, an industry associated with 

learning. The Clarendon Press at Ox- 

ford was an example of the university 

city’s industry, and it employed some 

history having been established, and 4000 people. In Jerusalem they had 

Frederick W. K. Beckley has been the opportunity of learning from the 

asked to take up the work, commenc- mistakes which such university cities 

ing in September. 

The demand for knowledge not only 
the Hawaiian language, but of his- 

tofy and literature, became so pro- 


9 5 was preparatory and that 
it re useful to the various gov- 
9 this view awakened 
— — not only to the dis- 
commission but to the 

League iteelf.. In France no attempt 

was made to conceal the general an- 

fem: to a group which, it was 
$ committing a grave error ot 
tactics in yaising the question, of land 
mused ree rig a moment when a 
more but more authoritative 
conference proposed. It was not, 
of course, much on the ground of 
duplication of tasks or of rivalry -with 
the Washington conference, as on the 
ground that the Paris meeting might 
prove to be compromising, that the 
: League was assailed. 

In this sense, and. having rend to 
the im France, it would cer- 
tainly seem that the. gathering was 
inopportune. French opinion pointed 
out that the commission is an entirely 
platonic body, without even the pres- 
tige of its parent body the League, 
and that among the private individuals 
y ot many 8. thus sitting in Paris 

the United States was not represented. 

In no way did the members stand 
for their governments. The danger 
was that the Washington conference 
would be tempted to reject en bloc the 
unauthorized report of the commission 
which is, in September, to pass 
through the hands of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Mr. Vi- 
viani,. the president, did not agree: 
he held that. the conclusions of the 
commission could only be helpful. 


France Acquiescent 

But the principal Trench politicians 
continue to declare that the commis- 
sjon, sitting without instructions from 
the governments, and without the 
participation of the United States, 
may well prepare resolutions which 
will be brought before the Washington 


from its Hastern News: Office . ; sien 3 
_ NEW. YORK, New Tork 4 oduntry- | con @reace, resolutions which may 
touch the vital interests ot France 


~~ | or ter that matter of other nations 
werd | and may. thus embarrass the French Po 
N representatives at Washington. 
4 by. the National Associa- 


France, it is set out, sincerely de- 
tion of Credit Men according to J. = the 3 
Treros. ite secretary, which plans —— 3 like 1 
1 end its views to every American oentrate all her resources in man- | 
e for over- business man and to keep up the effort 6 | ! : 
t the | until Congress has’ appreciated the im- 


power and in finance to the restora- 
tion of the country. But she cannot 
portance of the consent to limit her armaments yn- 
3 2 the tor the aces 9 1 program less the possibility of war can really 
ta ©, an, sociation ‘believes at a fair and röä- de limited. Does the League. of Na- 
gr sony sénable revenue bill should have been 
produced before this tire and should 
ae, — precedence over tariff leg- 
surprise and 


tions reduce the chances of war? Ac- 
Ags It exptessed. 
. 1 that the positions of 


cording to the French view it has 
proved to be entirely ineffective. . In 
came * the two matters should have been re- 
wiry 1222 versed. Mr. Tregbe commends the et- 


* there can de ho doubt 
the labor and recommendations of 
commi will be of immense ben- 
efit to the shipping community spe- 

: „and, amas y, to the 1 of 


ECONOMY ASKED 
IN GOVERNMENT 


‘ Association of Credit Men Points 
Out Rising Value of: Dollar 
Makes Taxation Basis Heavier 


‘Special ** The Christian 8 Science 3 


the war between Russia and Poland 

last year the League did not even at- 
forts of President Harding to reduce 
t enpentes, urges that Con- 


tempt to intervene. When Greece and 
Turkey came in conflict this year the 

ye when 11 concut fully with them and be- 
that a “budget exceeding 33. 


League prudently abstained from any 
* 3 669 700 ve will hinder industry. 


7 


draw up a list of its failures. Even 
the affair of Vilna which it undertook 
to settle was too much for it. How 
then can it be Foped to prevent an 
outbreak of hostilities between France 


as Edinburgh had made in throwing 
aside its industries. 
* 

NEW YORKERS MAY USE CANDLES 
nounced that it was decided to initiate | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
the .course, thereby rounding out the from its Eastern News Office 
languages of the Pacific to be included NEW YORK, New York—Candies 
in the university’s curriculum. If it| and kerosene will be substituted for 
proves a success, as the regents believe gas in Queens County homes ff the 
it will, more courses will be added, increased rate of $1.60 per 1000 cubic 


action.. It would be superfluous to 
— 2 
Business will de in an uncertain 
lorce ey 8 vessel, on en- 1 


state until it knows just what burdens 
ip the way of taxation it will be called 
upon to bear,“ the association says, 


overnmenta] , expendi- 


and Germany at some subsequent date 
if. circumstances change? And if the 
League is altogether impuissant—why 
and by whose fault it is not neces- 
sary to consider here—how then can 
it be admitted that a group of “free 


pendence Day was celebrated all over 


FOR AMERICAN AID 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland—American Inde- 


by other nationals. 


and Euphrates valleys has also greatly 
influenced the history of European in- 
terest in the country. From the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the 


The strategical position of the Tigris 


VICEROY’S SPEECH CRITICIZED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


with regular credits given for attend- feet asked for by the New York and 
ance and satisfactory completion ot Queens Gas Company is granted by 


the requirements. ZA 


the Public Service Commission, ac- 
cording to John Cook, an official of 
the College Point Taxpayers Associa- 
tion. The present rate is $1.25 per 1000 


British found that they had common 
fears with the Turks in the shape of 
Russian aggression in the East. This 
aggression threatened Turkish Meso- 
potamia through Armenia and Persia, 
and British India through Arghanis- 
tan. The British helped the Turks in 
the Crimean War and subsequently 
concerned themselves in the delinea- 
tion of the boundaries between Turk- 
ish Mesopotamia and the Russian 
sphere of influence in Persia, espe- 
cially in Arabistan, the portion near- 
est to the Persian Gulf. 


Envy of Nations 

There was naturally also a certain 
amount of jealousy on the part of 
Turkey of the British interests in 
Mesopotamia which was fomented by 
the Germans when they acquired their 
influence in Turkey early in the 
present century. At the outbreak of 
the war the German railway from 
Europe through Asia Minor to Mesopo- 
tamia appeared to be about to be built 
at last, in spite of British and Russian 


us measure that is 

y fair to business’ and equit- 

able in the obtaining of sufficient rev- 

} enue — the ‘requirements of the gov- 


“A — tounded ‘an the very 
closest. y should be produced 
25 ‘and unless it is done the 

indignation will burst out 
tall to realize that har- 


Science Monitor cubic feet. 


ALLAHABAD, India—Lord Read- 
ing’s statement, to which reference 
was made in a previous article, as to 
its being a fundamental of British rule 
that there should be no racial 
inequality and that no Indian should | i 
be humiliated because he was an 
Indian, has been the theme of many | 
sarcastic articles in the Extremist 
press, which observes that he has not 
been long in the country and that the 
bureaucrats have not aHowed him to 
see much. It is true, of course, that 
his real education will begin with his 
“cold weather tour.” 


delegates”. can pronounce upon what 
is necessary to French security? It 
will be seen that even when one does 
not accept the French reasoning, it 
is very easy to understand why France 
‘is resentful of the pretension of the 
League commission which comes in 
between the government and the 
‘Washington conference. 


Armaments and Guarantees 


At Washington the discyssion would 
be practical and the question of arma- 
ments could be properly linked up 
with the question of guarantees. If 
Washington decides that France 
should reduce her army it will be be- 
cause the powers meeting at Washing- 
ton are prepared to protect France 
in case of need. The League, on the 
contrary, in settling the question of 
armaments after its fashion, cannot 
now pretend to provide any protec- 
tion. 

Thus the whole proceedings in Paris 
are regarded as a farce, and a rather 
“| dangerous farce. at that. It is cer- 
tain that the French Government will 
refuse to consider itself committed in 
any way by the decision: of the com- 
mission. On these grounds it is hardly 
too much to say that the League made 
a blunder in convoking the Paris 
reunion. 

A Dumber of speeches were made, 
among the most notable of which was 
that of Léon Joubaux. He said that 
the masses were now skeptical about 
the League and about disarmament, 
and it was therefore necessary to re- 
gain their confidence by tackling res- 
olttely the problem of disarmament, 
not in a narrow sense, not merely in a 
naval sense, but in the broadest pos- 
Com- sible manner. He protested 4 — 
any attempt to treat land forces and 
sea forces separately and differently. 
For Practical Conclusions 

He would have the League go forth 
boldly to recapture that early enthusi- 
asm that was felt when it was prom- 
ised that the military burden ot 


Poland in a most cordial manner as 
a sign of the gratitude felt by the 
people for the generous help given 
by the American people to the Polish 


nation during recent trying times, and 
more especially to the suffering chil- 
dren of Poland. In Warsaw itself 
some 20,000 persons took part in the 
celebrations held in honor of the great 
western republic. In the evening a 
crowded assembly was held in the 
“Swiss garden,” arranged by the corps 
of officers at which the Chief of State 
was present. On the morning of July 
4, a special service was held in the 
Cathedral by the Cardinal-Arahbishop 
Kakowski in the presence of the Amer- 
ican Embassy, the representatives of 
the allied powers and representatives 
of the civil and military authorities. 
In the afternoon there was a festive 
gathering in the town hall, which was 
|honored by the presence of-Mr. Gibson, 
the American Ambassador, Cardinal 
Kakowski, Marshal Trampczynoki and 
many others. The President of the 
Polish Republic afterward received 
Mr, Gibson at luncheon. 


JAPAN BUYS WESTERN LUMBER 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

BELLINGHAM, Washington—Japan 
has been a big buyer of “squares” so 
far this year, and the log trade, lum- 
bermen say, promises to hold up. 
Squares are logs squared in the mill, 
for more compact storing aboard 
ships. The: business is greater than 
ever before; at least in recent years. 
British Columbia mills, as well as 
Washington mills, are profiting by 
this market. Japan fnakes lumber of 
the squares with cheaper labor than 
could be had on this side of the Pa- 
cific. The -Jirpon Yuasen Steamship 
Company of Japan, with a line of 11 
vessels; is one of the biggest trans- 
porters of the lumber. The Dakar 
Maru loaded 1,000,000 feet of squares, 
and the West Jester more than a 
million feet, after mid-July. 


Steamer soUTH SHORE ie A. X. 
DAILY AND SUNDAYS 
Famous MAYFLOWER ORCHESTRA 

; Steak and Lobster Dinner. 
Stateroomg reserved. 
Fare Round Trip incl. tax, $4.00 
Children .&6 and under 18, $1.00 
ROWE’S WHARF, Boston 


Mark Down Sale 


REEZY underwear, por- 

dus hosiery, thin shirts, 
soft: collars, white flannel 
trousers. golf suits in two or 
three-piece garments—Swim- 
ming. and bathing suits. It 
will pay you to make a sum-, 
mary of the summer things 
you meed and head our way 


NEW YORK to ROTTERDAM 
Vl Plymouth and Boulogne-sur-Mer 
N. Amsterdam. . Aug. 13, Sept. 17, Oct. 22 


Winter Trips de Luxe 
to the Mediterranean 


There is no better way to rest, and 
once more find ar * beauties 
of the world than to take a trip to the 
sunny lands of Southern Europe and 
amidst the luxurious sur- 
roundings of a White Star Liner. 


The Adristic W age tons) satis 

and er to Madeira. 

Algiers, . * the Riviera), Genoa, 
Naples,. Malta, Athens (Piraeus) 


It isn’t a sale stock or 
\ any > 1 purchase mer- 
chand ust Niekerson's 
quality in a 
mark down sale. 


Sale at beth stores 
We close Seturdays at | o'clock 


N 


Rotterdam. . Sept. 3, Oct. 8, Nov. 12 
gndam.,.....:Sept. 18, Get. 18, Nov. 19 
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annual Ola Lyme ex- 
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Gallery. This building has just been 
dat a éost ‘of about $25,000 
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t through by the group 
| who are asso- 
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b year —to quote the 
former 
secured 
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tself, shingled and of 
gran Soe set among 
A ose 3 the stiff classi- 
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setting 

better. Technically, the 
should be a far better 
or look at pictures than 

fbrary, where they were al- 

ae 


11455 
ie 
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dominated the Old Lyme 
ong. As a headliner, Law- 


10 


picture . 
noticed is the portrait of Misa Fior- 
ence Griswold of the Old Lyme colony, 
by Alphonse Jongers. This portrait 
will remain permanently in the gal- 
lery. One of Henry W. Ranger's w 
iors is here and it is a 

e exatiple of the vigorous 
style of the founder of the colony. 
Of the men now living and painting in 
Old Lyme, Clark G. Voorhees and Rob- 


ert Tolman are represented by espe- 


A 


worthwhile work. Voorhees’ 
Rowland’s Road” is a simple 
of a motif that is repeated 


‘|numberless times among the cedar- 


3 hills along the coast of Long 
Island Sound. The dull gray sky, 
snow, and dark cedars along the half- 


„abandoned road are full of questioning 


asl 


4225 
: 


5 


keep the hint of sentimentality from 
his. work, and Voorhees has those es- 
sential qualities. Tolman's large por- 
trait is up to his average, but a smaller 
figure by him, “The Rose Gown,” both 
in line and color, is an exceptionally 
beautiful piece of work. Ernest Al- 
bert, who exhibits in Old Lyme for the 
first time, with his two small land- 
scapes, remarkable for their drawing 
and spirited, though self-contained 
feeling, is a welcome addition to the 
personrel of the show. 

The atmosphere of the exh{bition 


jas a whole is that of conservatism, 


| 5 


Lucien Abrams and Clifton 

show some of the modernist 
encies. The pioneer spirit of 
— two men is noticeable beside 
the safe and sane methods of the 
other men of Old Lyme, but it is a 
quéstion if their work and that of 
Others like them is as convincing 
when shown in summer shows, where 
all outdoors is only. a step away, as 
when hung on the walls of a city gal- 


lery. 

In the third room are hung a hun- 
dred or more sketches. These are 
truly the work of living’ id Lyme 
men—the paint is 1 dry on some 
We would like to finish this 
with a few sentences to the 
that these little canvases, work- 

painted 
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seg 


er voted to educational 
el Prestwich Cooperative Society, like 


| Speciat to The Christian Solence Monitor 


ICH, England — To the. 


is 0 founders of the present British co-! La 
ym in| perative movement mere membership 
was not enough. Successful eoopera- | 


tion, they saw, could result only from 
intelligent application of cooperative 

» 80 they decided that a portion 
f their trading surplus should. be de- 
purposes. The 


cational agencies, 4 Hall, ad- 


viser of studies to the Cooperative 


Union, was for the third time recently 
eee, to lecture on “Cooperative Prob- | 
ens.“ 

Dealing with “Dividend Probiems,” 
a stibject frequently discussed at co- 
operative gatherings; Professor Hall 


eaid that the dividend was never meant 


to be an end in itself. On the con- 
trary, it was intended to be only a 
means to an end, namely, the accu- 
mulation of capital. Dividend was that 
which was to be divided, but in the 
movement the term had come to be 
used to describe the rate at which 
profits should be shared amongst the 
members. It was the idea of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers that any dividend made 


should be left in the society to accu- 


mulate as members’ capital, and to be 
used to extend the operations of the 
store, and to enable the society to 
develop. The Pioneers hoped and ex- 
pected that the members would not 
withdraw their dividend at the end of 
each quarter. By increasing their 
capital in this way they hoped in the 
future to extend their control over in- 
dustry. There never was, and there 
never would be, a time when the work- 
ers would have more capital than they 
required if they were to hold the con- 
trol of industry in their own hands. 


Purchase Dividends 


The original purpose of dividend in 
the movement was therefore to secure 
capital in order to extend cooperative 
business. In the ordinary commercial 
world, dividend—-or the remainder 
when working expenses had been paid 
and various deductions de for re- 
serves—is divided according to capital, 
but in the cooperative movement it is 
divided actording to purchases. Dur- 
ing the war period there had been a 
genera! falling off in the rate of divi- 
dend. Before the war some societies 


sion the class rates in western Loui- 
siana, although in fixing such rates the 
commission must fix rates 
moe will not create unjust dis- 
crimination . against Natchez, 
sissippi. i 


TABLET PLACED IN 
KIT CARSON PASS 


Colitonss and N evada State Of- 
ficials Do Honor to Famous 
Scout's Memory Marks Spot 
Wbere Carson Tree Stood 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, Ca¥ifornia—Cali- 

fornia state officials, San Francisco 
city officials, and members of the his- 
toric landmarks: committee of the Na- 
tive Sons of the Goiden West jour- 
neyed to the high Sierra Nevadas, 
August 7, and placed a tablet in Kit 
Carson Pass, at a point known as 
Round Top, where the old Alpine 
Trail, now the Alpine Highway. 
crosses the mountain range in Alpine 
County. There Governor Hmmet D. 
Boyle of Nevada, with members of the 
Nevada Historical Soctety, met the 
California party and assisted in doing 
honor to the famous scout of bygone 
days on the last frontier. 

The tablet marks the spot where the 
Kit Carson tree stood. It was on this 
tree that the famous scout and guide 
carved his name and the date, 1844, 
when, in February of that year, he 
conducted Col. John C. Fremont and 
his surveying expedition, sent by the 
United States Government, into Cali- 
fornia. Prior to crossing into Cali- 


| fornia, the expedition had had a haz- 


ardous and adventurous journey, first 
over the Oregon trail to the Columbia 
River, and thence south to Klamath 
Lake. The party then traversed what 
is now Nevada, and reached Pyramid 
Lake, which was named by Fremont. 
It was Fremont’s intention to go south 
and eventually turn eastward toward 
the Missouri River, but later he de- 
termined to go on to California, and it 
was over the Kit Carson Pass, led by 
Kit Carson, that the expedition finally 
reached the coast. 

The Kit Carson tree stood for years, 


paid as much as 5s. in the pound. No but finally was cut down, and that 


society could afford to pay that divi- 
dend without inflating prices consid- 
erably 

High dividends were most prevalent 
in Scotland. One would have thought 
that a reduction in the rate of dividend 
would have been followed by a réduc- 
tion in membership. The opposite had 
been the case; and it was a fact that the 
membership of the movement has in- 
creased fastest in those districts 
where low dividends were paid. The 
time was not yet ripe, continued Pre- 
fessor Hall, for the abolition of divi- 
dend in the movement. A low dividend 
of is. Gd. or is. 8d. in the pound, 
honestly and fairly earned, might be 
paid, but the abolition of dividend al- 
together would have an adverse in- 
fluence on the accumulation of divi- 
dend at the present time. 


Subject to Taxation 


Leeturing on “Cooperators and Tax- 

ation,” Professor Hall said that op- 

ents of the cooperative movement 

ad not been slow in making asser- 

tions regarding cooperators and 1. 
come tax. These assertions were mis- 
leading, when not directly untrue, but 
the fact was that every member of the 
cooperative movement, besides being a 
cooperator, was a citizen, and no one 
could get a grip of this subject unless 
he realized that, as citizens, coopera- 
tors came under the same laws as other 
people; they paid the same taxés, and 
also thé same duties, on tea, sugar 
and other commodities which they 
consumed. When people asserted that 
cooperators did not pay taxation and 
escaped from their liabilities, he would 
remind them that cooperators paid 
more in taxes than the private trader. 
In 1920 the Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety paid in taxes, directly and indi- 
rectly, £7,500,000 on the goods sold 
to the retail societies. That figure 
was paid by the. Wholesale Society 
only, which worked out at the rate of 
£2 for every one of its members. 

But what did their opponents mean 
when they said that cooperators did 
not pay taxes? asked Professor Hall. 
The bee in their opponents’ bonnet 
was that cooperative societies were 
not chargeable to income tax under 
Schedules C and D, and their exemp- 
tion was secured only when societies 
had open membership, and refrained 
from trading with non-members. 80 
long as their doors were open for 
everybody to come in, cooperators had 
a right to be free from ihcome tax. 
The assumption that cooperators were 
privileged did not hold ground. There 
were thousands of small shopkeepers 
who did not pay taxes at all. Coop- 
erators were exempt from taxation un- 
der Schedules C and D only as a direct 
assessment, and every individual co- 


operator remained liable to income tax 


upon his share interest. 
The surplus “handed back to the 
members of cooperative societies was 


not income, but saving, and there was 


a big difference between income and 
savings. Cooperators were assessed 
under Schedules A and B, and in the 
fiscal year 1917-18 one-half of the 


retail societies paid. K 183.000 under 


these two schedules; hardly a penny 
of w was reclaimed. 
RATE FIXING ADJUSTED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


NEW ORLEANS, Léatsians—Omicial | | 


notice of a decision of im 
the shippers 


importance to 
of the State of Louisiana, 


“it which is 0 to save the public 


‘ifrom Stockton, 


part bearing Carson's name and the 
date, was sent to the museum in the 
building of the California Pioneers in 
‘San Francisco. In 1906 it was re- 
moved to the Sutter Fort Museum in 
Sacramento. The stump of the tree 
7 stands and around it gathered 
e dignitaries of two states for the 
— of August 7. This is the 
first step in the plans of the. Native 


roads which now follow the trafla at 
one time used by historic characters of 
the early days of the west. 8 
which settlements, or cabins of im- 
portant persons once stood, 100 will 
be marked. 

The Kit Carson tablet reproduces 
at the top the section of the tree, ‘with 
the famous scout’s name and the date 

carved thereon. Below on the bronze- 
steel plaque appears: 

“On this spot, which marks the 
summit of the Kit Carson Pass, stood 
what was known as the Kit Carson 
tree, on which the famous scout, Kit 
Carson, inscribed his name in 1844, 
when he guided the then colonel, John 
C. Fremont, head of a government 
exploring expedition, over the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. Above is a replica 
of the original inscription cut from 
the tree in 1888, and now in Sutter's 
Fort, Sacramento. 

“Erected by the Historic Landmarks 
Committee of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, 1921.” 

Several hundred motorists followed 
the landmarks committee, coming 
Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and even as far away as 
Fresno and San Jose, to the site of 
the unveiling of the tablet. The pass 
is reached from the valley at either 
Sacramento or Stockton, by taking the 
‘road to Sutter Creek and Jackson, and 
there picking up the Alpine Highway, 
along the boundary of Eldorado and 
Amador counties. The tablet stands 
almost exactly 25 miles from Lake 
Tahoe, via the town of Myers and the 
road to Alpine County. 


“WAGE REDUCTION DEFEATED 


NEWARK, New Jersey—The brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers of this 
city, yesterday won their fight against 
a $1 a day wage reduction, when Dean 
Frank Summer of the New York Law 
School, the arbitrator, awarded them 
their old rate of $10 a day. The new 
agreement, which runs until January 
1, is contingent, however, upon the 
New..York scale, and reductions will 
be guided accordingly. 


our order of January 16, 1919, was 
entered does not nom exist,” tie state- 


Mis- 


Sons of the Golden West to mark all 


ots at 
dyes, the licensing of certain vat dyes 


Would Be Ruined, If Tarif 


Special to The Christian en Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office - 


there is no dye monopoly in the United 
States is shown conclusively by the 
Tariff Commission's latest census of 
dye and 
lists so mdny producers of each dye 
made that the ; competition among them 
is obvious,” said Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
past president of the American Chem- 
ical Society, in an interview with a 
representative of The Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor. 

“The America Chemical Society 
stands firm for its elective embargo 
on imported dyes in addition to tariff 
protection. It also urges. adoption of 
ad interim legislation, such as the 
resolution which Nicholas Longworth 
(R.), Representative from Ohio, will 
introduce into the House providing for 
extension of the authority of the War 
Trade Board to restrict. dye stuffs 
importation and to continue the pres- 
ent licensing system until January 1. 
1922, or such earlier date as the pro- 
tective tariff may become effective. 


Flood of Cheap Dyes. 

“The question is whether we are 
going to drop from thé restricted im- 
portation of German dyes under 
license from the War Trade Board to 
the extremely low level of the tariff 
of 1916, or whether Congress will com- 
tinue the present level of licensing 
the importation of a certain number 
of dyes still needed until a permanent 


such legislation will be enacted, in- 
cluding protective duties’ and the 
selective embargo as recommended al- 
ready by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, but turned down 
by that body. 

“Should we be forced to the basis of 
the 1916 tariff there is no possibility 
of a doubt but that a flood of cheap 
German dyes would immediately roll 
in upon us. I say cheap, but they 
would be cheap only for the present, 
until the American industry was de- 
stroyed, then their prices would shoot 
up and we would have to pay whatever 
was demanded. 

“German chemists are quoted as say- 
ing that they can produce only about 
60,000 tons of dyes this year, which 
would preclude their flooding the 
American market, and that they have 
no intention of attempting this. Sup- 
posing this to be true, dye manufac- 
thrers here say that the importation of 
even 3000 tons of the dyes which they 
themselves can make would put the 
majority of the small men out of busi- 
ness, leaving only a few large concerns 
operating. 


Barriers Already Lowered 


“Since the signing of the armistice 
we hae let down the bars consider - 
ably. First, from war-tinie absolute 
‘prohibition of iniportation of German 


2 


needed by American manufacturers, 
was begun; then the line was again 
dropped to admit certain others, until 
now the barrier has been considerably 
lowered. 

“Consider the small manufacturer 
with but little capital and no large 


‘organization, who is skilled in making 


one particular dye. It Germany is 
allowed to come in and offer that same 
dye at 20 per cent less than the Amer- 
ican market price, in onder to meet 
that he will have to try to make a 
corresponding 20 per cent cut, 

It Germany, as she has done in 
other cases, lowers her price another 
20 per cent, he will have to go under; 
for he has not the capital to stand 
up under such methods. Thus Ger- 
many, who showed herself an adept 
at sniping during the war, will snipe 
all the little fellows, and then the 
same thing may happen to the big 
concerns in their turn, for the length 
of time that they can hold out against 
such tactics depends upon the amount 
of capital at their disposal. Germany 
has done this same thing already in 
the case of surgical instruments, and 
she will do it again as soon as possi- 
ble with dyes.” 

Dr. Herty called attention to the 
Tariff Commission's recent report on 
the dye industry, which shows that 
there are in the United States 27 pro- 
ducers of crude materials used in dye 
making, the most important of which 
are made by from five to 13 indepen- 
dent concerns. There.are also 119 
producers of intermediates used by 
dye makers, 82 producers of finished 
coal tar dyes, making 360 separate 
dyes, a number of which are made by 


concerns. The report also shows that 
three independent concerns in the 
| United States make synthetic indigo. 
“Much has been said lately by those 
opposed to restrictive , importation, 
about the American dye industry be- 


ing a monopoly or a trust.“ said Dr. 


We strongly advise 
immediate purchase 


Metropolitan Coal Boo 
20 Exchange Place, Boston 


Fort Hill 4600 


| the real e 
Gave German Dyes Entrance 


NEW YORK, New: Fork That 


al tar chemicals, Which 


a 


tariff is determined. We hope that 


as many as from eight to 16 different 


which is the tuture 
domination the German cartel, a 
trust openly organized and under con- 

to continue until December 31, 


Organists in Philadelphia 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADPDELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The National Associatien of Organists 
has closed its fourteenth annual con- 


vention after a week of deliberative. 
session and demonstrative recital 
which is sure to send every partici- 
‘pant back to his console and his con- 
gregation or his theater-audience with 
a fresh inspiration and a new con- 
cept of the dignity and the importance 
of his craft. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, J. 
Hampton Moore, himself a lover of 
music, welcomed the visitors, and at 
the closing banquet at the Presser 
Home the city’s official orator, E. J. 
Cattell, said the parting word, so that 
the. gis. of a city, not merely of a 
cordial and general professional in- 
terest, canopied the convention. On 
the final day a pilgrimage was made 
to Valley Forge, and there in the 
Washington Memorial Chapel were 
commemorative services of excep- 
tional dignity and beauty, with the 
rector of the chapel, Dr. W. Herbert 
Burk, presiding. The instrument is 
Haskell organ, and Frederick 
Maxson’s “Memorial Fantasia,“ played 
by Raymond Maxson, was originally 
heard when the organ was dedicated. 

Jules Mastbaum, héad of a far-flung 
chain of amusement enterprises in the 
name of the Stanley Company, wel- 
comed the organists to his new and 
sumptuous theater with the assertion 
that music is 50 per cent of the motion 
picture, that from the first chapter of 
his career, good music had been his 
hobby, and that he anticipated a day 
when popular “guest” organists are to 
travel from city to city, even as the 
films themselves are peripatetic. 

As to the church phase of the 
art of the organ player which, before 
the advent of the motion picture was 
almost the only phase of general con- 
cern to the public, an important ad- 
dress was that of Dr. Herbert J. Tily. 

“The world needs the work of the 
churches today more than in any pre- 
vious period of history,” he asserted. 
“Realizing civilization’s need of a 
deeply religious life, not only the cler- 
gymen of America, but all who are in- 
terested in finer living, should encour- 
age fhe self-sacrificing efforts made 
generally by organists to give our 
churches the best service, possible of 
-religion’s Wandmaid, music.’ 

William E. Haskell, superintendent 
of the Estey Organ Company, demon- 
strated original developments in organ 
tone at a meeting in Wanamaker'’s, 
when Mr. Wanamaker spoke of the 
meaning of the morning organ con- 
certs each day for thousands of cus- 
tomers. Later this meaning was ex- 
emplified by a concert’ on the Grand 
Court Organ (the enlarged instrument 
of the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 
1904, built by the Los Angeles Art 
Organ Company, and at the time the 
wotld’s largest). The artist on this 
occasion was Charles Courboin, the 
Belgian virtuoso. Other noted organ- 
ists heard at other times with mani- 
fest appreciation by the delegates and 
by the public at large were Albert 
Riemenschneider of Cleveland, Ohio; 
James Robert Gilette, municipal or- 
ganist of Evansville, Indiana; Arthur 
Jennings of Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gilette’s program was devoted to 
American composers—namely, Carl 
Schuler of Des Moines, Henry Ander- 
son of Cleveland, Van Denman Thomp- 
son of Greencastle, Indiana, Joseph 
McGrath and Harry Vibbard of Syra- 
cuse, New York, Louis Campbell-Tip- 
ton of Chicago, and Russell Miller of 
Philadelphia. 

Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia ad- 
mirably presided, and Dr. John McE. 
Ward was.chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. State presidents 
were: Delaware, George Henry Day; 
Georgia, C. A. Sheldon; Illinois, Dr. 
Francis Hemington;: Kentucky, Carl 
Wiesemann; New Jersey, Mrs. Bruce 
Keator; Pennsylvania, Dr. William A. 
Wolf; Rhode Island, Myron C. Ballou; 
Virginia, J. J. Miller. | 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST. 


OVERLOADED-TRUCK 


Massachusetts Joins ‘Other States 
in Moving to Check Wear on 
Highways by Tae Heavily. 
Weighted Vehicles 


} 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON. Massachusetts—Recogniz- 
ing that strict enforcement of the law 
prescribing 14 tons as the maximum 
weight of loaded motor trucks is 
essential to the preservation of the 
highways, the State Department of 
Public Works, in common with similar 
departments in other states, has 
opened a campaign of regulation. 
Equipped with “loadometers,” a de- 
vice which permits weighing trucks 
and their loads by the roadside, de- 
partment inspectors are at work 
throughout the Commouwealth. 

Determination to carry the cam- 
paign through aggressively is in some 
measure due to the result of the un- 


successful drive of the department in 


the last session of the Legislature for 
an increase in the registration fees of 
motor vehicles. John N. Cole, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, pointing to 
the tremendous increase in the total 
registration of motor vehicles, partic- 
ularly commercial automobiles, in five 
years, petitioned the General Court for 
“an adjustment: of motor flees that 
shall recognize the contribution that 
the motor vehicle should make to tHe 
demand for improved highways.” 

It was brought out that the bridges 
of the Commonwealth were con- 
structed for conditions that have 
radically changed.- The department 
emphasized that the increased traffic 
requires’ widening of roads, sttaight- 
ening of corners, strengthening of 
foundations and many other improve- 
ments. Maintenance was stressed as 
highly important, and it was estimated 
that $40,000,000 would be spent-on the 
highways of the Commonwealth in 10 
years. Further, it was pointed out, 
cooperation with the federal road 
building program required provision 
of funds in order to take advantage 
of the government: allotment. 

Despite the submission of a scale 
of fees, graded by the relative burden 
of the vehicles, and the pledge of the 
department that the increased revenue 
would be used for the roads, the 
Legislature refused to sanction the 
increase. It is pointed out in this 
connection that the automobile indus- 
try has advanced to a powerful posi- 
tion in the United States, and that 
the widespread ownership of automo- 
biles influences individuals. 

The campaign against overloaded 
trucks on the highways has thus far 
revealed the fact that grocery trucks 
carry the heaviest. loads and are most 
often found in violation of the law. 
Heavy machines transporting crushed 
stone, oil and machinery are also 
found to be offenders. 

“No vehicle,” declares the law re- 
garding the overloading of trucks, 
“shall travel or object be moved on 
any public. way which has any device 
attached to or made a part of its 
wheels or the rollers or other sup- 
ports on which it rests, which will in- 
jure the surface of the way; nor shall 
any vehicle travel or object be moved 
on any public way which with its load 
weighs more than 14 tons, without a 
permit from the board or officer hav- 
ing charge of such way. No vehicle 
shall travel or object be moved on any 
public way outside of the metropolitan 
parks or sewerage districts, the 
weight of which resting on the surface 
of such way exceeds 800 pounds upon 
any inch of the tire, roller or other 
support without such permit. Such 
permit may limit the time within 
which it shall be in force and the 
ways which may be used, and may 
contain any provisiens. or @onditions 
necessary for the protection of such 
ways from injury. Any person driving, 
operating, or moving a vehicle or ob- 
ject in violation of this section, or the 
owner thereof, shall be liable in tort 
to the body politic or corporate having 
charge of the way for any injury to 
the way thereby caused.” 


HIGH TAX RATE ANNOUNCED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

REVERE. Massachusetts—The as- 
sessors of this city announce a tax 
rate of $37.20 a thousand, the highest 
rate thus far announced in the State 
this year. This is an increase of $7.40 


over the rate of last year. 


August Fur Sale 


Weare offering all our Furs 

this month at prices that will 

show substantial reductions 
from fall values 


383 WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON | 
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„ BOSTON, Massachusetts — Although 
the die is. 


not content to wait for the develop- 


| pairs, and still another 38,000 pairs. 
Contrasting this enormous uc- 
tion with that which is being in 


Lynn and Haverhill, shows conclu- 


business, still such a condition of af- 
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cast, as far as this falle 
shoe business is concerned, the New 
England manufacturers are seemingly 


ment of spring buying, so the larger 
are sending out their salesmen to force 
the issue, be it favorable or otherwise. 
Reports from prominent shoe man- 
ufacturers west of the Hudson River, 
are all that could be desired, the 
—— of them claiming an output of 
100 pairs per day, another 76,000 


sively that staple, everyday shoes 
ton shoe market is booking little new 
fairs is nothing out of the ordinary 


during August. All factories are mak- 
ing some shoes, those in Brockton and 


have the call over novelties. The Bos- |. 
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‘The annual report of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company for the 


justments, of $15,634,355. Loss from 
dperations before deductions for re- 
pairs and maintenance was $7,719,199 
against a profit of $16,269,321 in the 
previous. y The general balance 
eet of the company as of May 31 
howed that the net current assets 
were $55,916,212. The current liabili- 
ties amount to $29,033,052. © . 
“The General Bank of Rumania, 
which is affiliated with the Credito 
Italianao, declared a 16 per cent divi- 
dend from the year’s profit of 15,914,- 
524 lei. Si | 


“DIVIDENDS _ - 
| Stern Brothers, a 3 dividena of 
334 , payable in 8% preferred stock 
on the outstanding 7% preferred, pay- 


able September 1 to stock of August 
26. At the same time directors author- 


* 


on World Conditions 


Nn] YORK, New York—Since gold 
plays such an important part in the 
monetary system of the world its 


actions are watched with great inter- 
est especially just now when the 
economic balance is so much dis- 
turbed. The flow of yellow metal to 
the United States has been extensive 
since the close of the war, conse- 
guently the following statement by the 
New. York Federal Reserve Bank com- 


relation to the federal reserve system 
is of importance: 

“When Congress passed the Federal 
Reserve Act one of its major purposes 
was to provide elasticity of currency 
and credit. Gold was tc form the sole 
reserve behind federal reserve notes, 
the new elastic currency, and was to 
be the principal reserve behind reserve 
bank deposits, which increase as bank 
loans and deposits expand. CG@Ongress 
did not specify in dollars or per- 
centages what these reserves should 
amount to, except as to minimum re- 


New York Federal Reserve Bank 
| ‘Tells Some Effects of Volume 
and Flow of Yellow Metal 


menting on the volume of gold and its 


“the War to Be Used to Aid 
Banque Industrdlle de Chine 


cent as large as paper money in circu- | 
lation; and whereas, in 1915 gold hold- 


ings were 10, per cent as large as 1 ain ‘The Christian. 
bank depostts, they are now about 10.2 a i ah Stonitor 8 
e PARIS, France What 18 called th 


réglement transactionél has been ap- 
plied to the affairs of the Banque 
Industrielle de Chine. This means 
that arrangements may be made to 
carry the bank over the present crisis 
and to keep it afloat. After its col- 
lapse the work of refloating will be 
watched with interest 

The réglement transactionel is 4 
proceeding which was instituted by 
the law of July 2, 1919. - Its object is 
to enable firms which have been hit 
by the war—it, may be doubted © 
whether the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine comes into this category—to ob- 
tain delays and even exonerations of 
their debts. There can be under this 
jaw a composition with . creditors 
without incurring bankruptcy and ju- 
diciary liquidation. ‘The present di- 
rectors can remain at the head of the 
bank under the control of an official 
administrator. Indeed, not only does 


BRITISH REPORT ON 

RAISING OF COTTON 
Demand For Raw Product 4 
Exceed Supply When Normal 


Times Return, Growers’ De- 
* clare, and Urge Cultivation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MANCHESTER, England— The six- 
teenth annual statement of the British 
Cotton Growing Association has just 
been published and shows a further 
satisfactory progress in the cultiva- 


tion of cotton within the Empire, 
though there still. remains great scope 


the institution not suffer as in the 
case of bankruptcy, but a provision of 
the law forbids all publicity respect- 
ing its situation under a penalty of 
100 franes and damages. This law is 
applicable during the three years 
which follow the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty. 3 
Some indication of the methods by 


) for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Masachusetts — Continua- 
tion by the banks of the policy of re- 
or trenchment and curtailment of loans, 


success of the government in checking 


tue outflow of gold, and general dis- 
| satisfactiog: with the decree of the 
| gover uiring banks to main- 
tain a res@rve of 38 per cent on de- 
posits, are outstanding features of 
the financial situation in Mexico, ac- 
‘leording to R. M. Connell, assistant 
trade commissioner of the United 


wis Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
— 5 — —. of the 


vicinity running to capacity. 
The situation, though somewhat per- 
plexing, is not wholly bad, for extreme 
dullness is an exception, although nor- 
mal activity is confined to certain lo- 
calities, The desire to have the spring 
business start is not surprising, ae it 
is two months late already.. However, 
prices stand the strain with remark- 
able firmness, which fact is an evi- 
-€ence that deflation has been checked, 
and the fear of a rebound occasioning 
no disturbance, 


Packer Hide Market 


« Reported sales in the packer hide 
‘market have been comparatively small. 


— 


quirements, and even these were not 
absolutely rigid. 

“In practice the reserve ratios of 
the system pass through a wide range, 
but} thus far have never fallen to the 
minimum below which they cannot go 
without payment of penalty. These 
minimum percentages are 40 per cent 
of gold behind notes and 35 per cent 
of gold and lawful money behind de- 
posits. In the middle of July, 1920, 
gold behind all federal reserve 
notes in circulation, after allowing 
for required reserve against deposits, 
amounted to 40 per cent, and in July, 
1921, to 80 per cent. The correspond- 
ing ratio of the New York Reserve 


ized $3,000,000 of 8% cumulative pre- 
ferred: stock be issued in exchange, 
share for share and par for par, for 
the outstanding $3,000,000 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock on and after Sep- 
temer 2. The quarterly of 1%% on 
the 7% preferred was also declared, 
payable September 1 to stock of Au- 
gust 26. The payment of 331-3% in 
preferred stock on Stern Brothers 7% 
preferred is to make up accumulated 
dividends on 7%. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, quarterly 
of 1%% on preferred, payable Sep- 
tember 30. 

Haskell Barker Car, quarterly of 


for further development. ; 

Some very interesting reflections oi 
the difficulties of the cotton trade dur- 
ing the year appear in the report. The 
quantity of the staple actually handled 
by the association fell from 30,900 
bales in 1919 to 23,500 bales, but the 
value was £1,699,100, as against 
£1,494,900. The quantity was indeed 7 

less than half that in 1915, while the 8 ‘the 1 of the 
value was nearly three times as great. shareholders after the institution had 
The later rise in values so far as stopped payments. Mr. Wang Tsing 
finances of the association are con- Tse, the legal counselor of the 
cerned has again had a very gratify-: Chinese legation in Paris said the 
ing result, as once more a surplus is | Chinese Government would help so far 
earned, which this time extinguishes} a; possible. A subvention of 200,000,- 


. 


* Yr. ago | $1, payable October 1 to stock of Sep- B the accumulated deficit at profit and 
, | circulation eign u- Cts Cts a ank rose from 46 per cent to more 000 francs will go to the bank. It is 
wanted om e a 2000 July native steers......... 14 31 | tember 15. ' |than 100 per cent. 1 loss and leaves in hand a respectable; proposed to raise a loan of 5,000,000 
le inflow of gold, particu- 1000 Jun-Jul light native steers 12 30 Canadian Pacific, quarterly of 2%% Ef f the C ’ credit. baldnee. francs in China, America, France, and 
larly in Tampico, where ‘Ament oom 1000 June light native cows.... 11 25 on common, payable October 1 to ects o e Currents The current year will, it is expected,; England based upon the stamp duty 
money ‘constituted the principal cur- s600-July light . 12 — stock of September 1. .| “It is from holdings of reserve scarcely show anything like a repeti- revenue of China. The balance after 
| rency e 1500 uly heavy 3 1 28 5 lg banks that gold is mainly withdrawn tion of the past season’s satisfactory the subvention has been given to the 
In gene ral. Mr Cannell says, banks | 4900 July Colorado steers...... 12 22 LONDON M ARKETS at times when it is fowing away from results, but this should not act as a bank will be employed to facilitate 

| a ; . 1500 July heavy Texas steers... 14 25 the country, and it is into reserve deterrent to every effort being made! Franco- Chinese trade. 


report deposit totals as steady, with 
here and there an increase. Tho 
financial institutions are not extend- 
ing loans unless there is no recourse 
except calling in an attorney, and pay- 
ment of outstanding loans is being 
asked in as large amounts as possible. 


This subvention will not meet the 
claims of creditors but there will be 
a new issue of shares a portion of 
which will be allotted to the present 
shareholders and another portion to 
creditors who will be asked to accept 
them instead of cash. It is stated in 


to enlarge the cultivation of cotton 
within the Empire. The association 
is careful to emphasize this important 
aspect of the case. Naturally the 
members of the association desire to 
render their undertaki a commer- 
cial success, but for the time being 


banks that gold mainly goes when the 
flow is toward the United States. Con- 
sequently, if the outflow coincides with 
a heavy credit demand, as between 
July, 1919, and July, 1920, reserve 
ratios rapidly decline; if the inflow 
coincides with a lessened credit de- 


GENERALLY QUIET 


LONDON, .England — There was 
small. selling of oil shares on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange yesterday. Shell | 
Transport &.Trading was 53-32 and 


This light demand is attributed to 
the firmness of prices superinduced by 
the moderate stocks in the hands of 
the packers, or the slow movement of 
leather, though both help to that end. 
Considering the general apathy pre- 


— 


remain in its present desultory condi- 
tion until trading equals supply. 


Leather Markets 


Conditions in the leather markets 
range from good to dull, according to 
tannage, and quantity wanted. Sole 
leather tanners have found August 
trading dull thus far, sole cutters be- 
ing the principal inyaders. In the 
hemlock and oak tannages business 
| Was. pretty slow last week. but union 
leather came through with a fair 
amount of bookings. Quotations are 
unchanged, though it was reported 
that buyers obtained some concessions 
even on ordinary sized lots. 


tection accorded during the first part 
of the period of readjustment has 
obtained long enough to allow the 
producers to continue unaided. Pro- 
} tection will 3 to be accorded | 
to 


restrictions on export of gold were 
removed in June, 1919. During the 
last 12 months, because of conditions 
without precedent in any like degree, 
there has been a great flow of gold 
from Europe. The total stock in the 
United States July 1 was $3,223,000,000, 
estimated about 40 per cent of the 
world’s stock. 

“The gold recently received came 
largely from private sources, and 
served mainly to reduce foreign in- 
debtedness to this country. Gold hold- 
ings. of most of the Eufopen central 
-banks are larger than before the war. 
The Bank of England has more than 
three times as much .gold as in 1913, 


plan of the organization. It should 
be said that the directors seem to 
have obtained the general approval of 
the shareholders and there is much 
‘optimism being shown. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—United States money in circulation 
August 1, 1921, was $5,735,778,567, 
against $6,119.673,461: August 1, 1920, 
and $5,774,065,654 July 1, 1921. Cir- 
culation per capita August 1, 1921, 
was $53. 


is needed, but it is certain that in 
normal times the demand for raw 
cotton will exceed the supply. It is 
therefore considered essential that the 
efforts to encourage the growth of 
cotton in all quarters in which it can 
be grown on commercial lines should 
in no way be relaxed. 


BOND AVERAGES 


NEW ‘YORK. New York—Average 
price of 10 highest grade railroad, 10 
second grade railroad, 10 public util- 
ity, and 10 industrial bonds, with 
changes from day previous and year 
ago follow: 


trading light. Consols for money 49. 
De Beers 10%; 
Bar silver 36%; 


"agin peeing 32. rtone f 
8 * Ie e abet! decent uf prices, [Of dollar deseriptions was flabby and mand as at present. reserve ratios rise the primary object is to widen the certain circles’ that by October the 
1 e Bt i, ae ar 5 small stocks are conducive to prices were lower. rapidly. In either ease, flexibility ot area of cultivation as much as pos- scheme will be in operation and the ; 
e protection. ac-| firmness, as. notable in the above price The home rails were quiet and the federal reserve system permits ad- sible within the confines of the Em- bank will be doing business again. 
OF tae" year.) | . | . justment to demands for credit from pire wherever climatic and oth -| At the meeting which held 
, ile ot heavy native cows (13 cents) which American railway issues scored new pire * co er con = 8 was Reid to 
pent a atc exemptions and is 2 cents over June terms. gains. Some gilt-edged investment industry, commerce, and 1 ditions are favorable. decide upon the future action ot the 
he case that reduction in freight rates has been The situation, however, is still hang- issues lost ground, while unchanged ape Teemen: — get ppg , The slump in trade that occurred | bank 232,470 shares belonging to 2800 
aby tha two Ag yh Department ot ins upon that one handicap, lack of French loans were nervous over the heavy gold movements, such 122 1 arp in the autumn brought down values shareholders were represented. This 
ie the Scot-|Finatice. The subsidies granted when dependable activity in. the leather Silesian situation. On bumper Rand Curtailment of credit when gold os so much that it is generally agreed means that three-quarters of the 
ir half years the price of silver fell below 60 per market, and as that element is the profits for July Kaffirs were firm. In- 8 1 ot — ng id in the United that prices ruling at the end of 1920 shareholders took part in the deci- 
iy $1, 80 that cent per troy ounce are felt to be no fundamental driving force of all mer- dustriale were well maintained. State i 3 t Tae highest. point. ein daten the cost Of paaduction. | sions. 
4 longer necessary, and that the pro- cantile affairs the hide business will] Hudson's Bay was 6%. Generally 3 „ 6 nee 2 In these periods of depression there; Everything depends upon the Chi- 
e same 0 finan the markets were featureless, with though not much higher than before is more cotton an the market than nese loan. That is the basis of the 
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Grand Trunk 4%; 
Rand mines 2%. 
money 4 per cent. 
Discount rates—short bilis 4% per 
cent; three months bills 4% per tent. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
DULL AND LOWER 


NEW YORK, New York—Selling of 
various stocks made pgactically the 
whole list reactionary in the stock 
market yesterday and prices were 
generally lower at the close, which 


copper. ‘ 
“The volume of both imports and 
exports is decreasing,” Mr. Connell 
says. .“No new orders of consequence 
are being placed abroad, partly be- 
and cause the banks refuse to finance 
tested, | new importations and again because 
of the fact that merchants are not 
inclined to buy in view of the gen- 
eral policy of liquidation. This con- 
dition exists despite the fact that 
stocks are generally low. Shipments 


COTTON MARKET 


— 


continue to arrive on orders placed at ae 1 ey — eee was heavy. At the opening the rails the Bank of France more than half Mon Sat Yrago} NEW YORK, New Vork Cotton fu- 
least four or five months ago, and 01d . a agg aoe showed some signs of firmness, but as much again, and even the German 109 5 . 741 — f 127 tures closed very steady yesterday. 
1 oa for goods ‘is decreasing |S ectively. Light-weight skins. for le is} ha Boe the day, which | Reichsbank has nearly as much gold |10 public utility bonds. 13.92 22 Leow October 13.31, December 13.73, Janu- 
steadily. , Say ; a f 5 was mar y its comparative dull- as before the war. That does not 10 industrial bonds $5.34 —.12 +1,30| ary 13.75, March 14.00, May 14.05. Spot 

5 ts im many lines report dies footwear are quiet, and good ness. The total sales involved 298,300 mean necessarily that the entire Combined average 77.96 —.25 +3.67' cotton quiet; middling 13.30. 


a 


grades are being offered from 35 to 
40 cents. | 

Chicago tanners are moving a fair 
amount of. blacks, as well as colored 


shares. Call money ruled at 6 per 
cent. Prices at the close were: 
Steel 74, off %; Studebaker 77%, off 
1%; Mexican Petroleum 102%, of 2%; 


stocks of gold in those countries are 
greater than before the war, because 
the tendency has been for gold to be 
assembled in central banks, where it 


that last two weeks of the month 
of June were the dullest experienced 
tor over a year. American exporters 
could sell merchandise in some vol- 


ume if stocks were on hand, but, in Kins, prime quality offered at 40 woolen 69, off 1%; Paldwin 74%,| should serve as the basis for credit P re-War Returns To-Day 
addition to the. genera! indisposition cents. Finely colored, in the small to off 2%. N and issues ot currency : 
to purchase, little inclination is shown medium sizes, were reported in the : ON 
! ’ : 
to hazard shipments by rail, as they sales at 50 cents. RANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT Federal Reserve Holds Gold : ‘ High Grade 
might be held up indefinitely. Orders It is evident * ooze finished skins; RRRLIN, Germany The weekly In the United States also this Standard Corporation Wake 
in large volume have been canceled by are coming back for spring wear, tend h ned d th tock 
Tampico merc , buyers sampling in blacks, as well as statement of the Bank of Germany ee nas bernd. and tue sto | ’ Bonds 
e nye oil 1 eee in colors. The top selections are (last 000 omitted) compares as fol- eo is now 3 ge acres ar Bonds 
| | lows: eral reserve banks. On July 1, of | 
was manifested.” priced at 50 cents, still there are Last wk. Prev wk. | the total monetary gold in the country, | WERE ABOUT YIELD 
mara 8 — ne the market from 10 2 C 222 1,105,600 52,46 2,000,000 was in the reserves — 3 5% 7 75% 
"HA? 0 cents less. U 1.081.500 1,091,500 7 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE ne eee nya e eee 1 “Late tes ere _— In the = rye gold | 47 7 9 to 5149 2 7.2 70 to 1.12% 0 
lasen to be optimistic. There are Tressury bills ........ 79,981,900 70,539,300 rap — 3 cane . 
K Advances 10,600 9,600 , — 
ons 2 ot eee they’ e — 3 283.300 283.500 at all times federal reserve notes were f 
the volume expect 5 dealers in 8 ate deposits 4,810,000 3.622,90 redeemable dollar for dollar in gold. 
: n Si- Private deposits 11.014.100 6.265.200 ö 
1 8 pa hee ve atin Treasury certificates . 5,397,690 6,344,900 — the last — a, 1 a capes —— Buy Good Bonds Now 
io hate 19. that Notes of other banks. 1.100 4. 700 the recent period of heavy gold impor- 
tanners pass them by, wins that securities ............ 6.174.600 6,081,500 tation, the bulk of gold received has 
better figures may — 3 Dx ao 1 gi Note as 77,390,800 75,299,710 | been deposited with reserve banks, and De * 
September 1. otations chan ö ther liabilities 574,300 613,400 ‘i ) . Price ng 
little during the past week. 3 e eg ee eae ware 8 1 . 9 9 * es end ee & Co. 77 1931 @ 99 et 
*.. reports were current that duyers : 5 an increase of 3535,00, 000 in the year Go onds 28 : 
TEXTILE MILL RESUMES | Glazed kid 1 CHICAGO MARKETS o ( wks. ae mak Swill Compans | 
like! MANCHESTER, New Hampshire—| ful. stories of big deals coming from CHICAGO, Allinois— The wheat mar- of the imported gold went immedi- 
when} sixteen thousand persons this week the kid market frequently. One which ket closed higher yesterday with Sep- ately into reserves of reserve banks 10 year Gold Notes 7s 1931 @ mbt. 7.37 
four; resumed work in mills of the Amos- was Confirmed proved to be a sale of tember at 123%, December at 1.27. is that it is of greatest utility there. 2 
out keag Manufacturing Company, the 15,000 dozen skins, from 40-28 cents to Corn closed fractionally higher, with In possesion of a member bank it 2 3 
far | jargest textile manufacturing plant in | the largest shoe marfufacturer in the | September at 57%, December at 5756. cannot serve as basis for credit any uget Sound Power ꝙ Light Co. 
country, while another large one was Higher quotations on hogs helped to more than any other form of money ‘General & Refunding Mige IH 1944 @ 98 7.70 


lift provisions. September rye ‘1.11%, 
December rye 1.11%, September bar- 
ley 64, December barley 64, September 
pork 18.60, September lard 11.45, Oc- 
tober lard 11.57b, January lard 10.15, 
September ribs 10.32, October ribs 


received on deposit, and as long as it 
remains in vaults of a member bank 
it is useless even as reserve, because 
member banks must keep all reserves 
with the reserve bank. In possession 
of reserve banks, however, the gold 
not only serves to strengthen their 
position, and increase their availabil- 
ity for the country’s credit needs, but 
it serves better the uses of the mem- 
ber bank depositing it. It loses im- 
mediately the disability of weight and 
bulk; it can be drawn against by 
check and be transferred by telegraph. 
It becomes merged with deposits in 


in the market for an equal amonnt, 
although nothing camé of it, as far 
as could be learned, as his offers wer 
too low at the present stage. 45 
Buyers from Lynn and Haverhill 
are in the market frequently, but their 
purchases are but ordinary in volume, 10.12. 
proximity to the supply making large ; 
centracts needless. Philadelphia tan- DISCOUNT RATE UNCHANGED 
ners are also doing well besides being - MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Direc- 
benefited considerably by the large tors of the ninth district United States 
contracts before mentioned. This Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
activity has run the supply down to have decided to keep discount rates in 
such a degree that it has given firm-/this district at the present level of 
ness to quotations on the first four 6% per cent. The Minneapolis Fed- 


The excess of Earnings over Interest re- 
quirements, and the Value of Assets in 
Comparison with the Funded Debts, of 
éach of these companies, are such as to com- 
mend these issues as Sound . Investments: 


‘Estabrook & Co. 


$/LONDON SILVER PRICE BREAKS 
ber NEW YORK, New Tork According 
to word London yesterday there 


selections. - Last week’s sales were eral Reserve Bank is obligated. to reserve banks, and like them can be 15 State Street 
booked at the following figures: No. 1}banke in other districts to the extent | drawn out again in gold if desired ; | 
65-70 cents, No. 2 45-55 cents, No. 3/of. than $10,000,000, and until or when those deposits are in excess New York Boston 7 New , : 
ja | 30-40 cents; No. 4 22-28 cents. The Pp iability is wiped out, it is said of reserves which member banks are Hartford N Bedford 
The lower grades are negotiable at buyers’ | re is little likelihood of a down- required by law to maintain, can be | 
$9250. Heures ar revision in rates. used to reduce indebtedness at reserve ee — 
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if a Have Been Made 


For some time there has been a ten- 


83! form the membership of the league 
7 the first two divisions and in the south- 


ithe season, that is, in April or May, 


2 places with the two top clubs in Divi- 


oo 


0 b-Fairservice eve 


2 lower spheres. 


. 
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75 ton, Huddersfield Town, Liverpool, 


8 | Burnley. 


BOWLING ANALYSIS 
‘ YORKSHIRE—First Innings 


Freeman 13 
Collins bowled three no-balis and on 
wide, end Woolley two no-balls. 


Bryan . 1 

Woolley bowled two 8 and Collin 
one wide. 

ee tae — 


[there have been as usual a number of 
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Robinson bowled one wide and Wadding- 
ton six no-balis. 


cub SURREY GAINS IN 
CRICKET STANDING 


of 209 runs. 


Special cable to ‘The Christian Science 
itor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—De- 
feating Kent today by 75 runs after 
an exciting match at the oval; Surrey, 
which occupies the second place in 
the English county cricket champion- 
ship standing, lessened the gap be- 
|} tween itself and Middlesex, the lead- 
ing team. Yorkshire met Nottingham- 
shire and won by 113, 
easily defeated Essex by 10 wickets. 
| Derbyshire gained its fourth victory 

of the season, beating Leicestershire 
by 172, and -Gloucestershir 
against Worcestershire by a margin 


and Lancashire 


The match between Northampton- 
shire and Sussex was left unfinished 
‘with the latter ahead on the first 
j}innings whilst the Australians made 
short work of Warwickshire, winning 
by an innings and 61 runs. 


RACE 18 POSTPON ED 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—Postpone- 
| ment of the international 


tained from athletic officials at Tala 
Corderry is an Englishman who was Lade 
—.— 


| association S Begins This 
Month and Will Continue 
Into April or May Many 


Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The English As- 
sociation football season commences 


| championships of the various sections 
of the English league will be in full 
swing by August 27. The season 1921- 
22 will witness changes in the or- 
ganization of the professional sides. 


dency toward greater ‘centralization 
and unity among those responsible for 
the management of the English league, 
which will consist of threo divisions, | 
with one of them further divided into 
two sections. Wighty-six clubs will 


fajtogether, there being 22 in each of 


ern, section of Division III, and 20 in 
the northern section. At the end of 


1922, the two lowest clubs in the 
standing of Division I will exchange 


sion II, and the two lowest clubs in 
the latter will exchange places with 
the two teams that lead the 3 
sections of Division III. us the 
struggle for the various sectional! 
championships will be increas by 
the competition for promotion and the 
necessity of avoiding relegation to 


The commencement of the season 
finds Burnley in possession of the 
championship of the First Division, 
won last Season after a splendid run 
of success. The newcomers to upper: 
circles are Birmingham, the .chami- 
pions of Division II, and Cardiff City, 
‘who replaced Bradford and Derby 
County. The other members of the 
upper section are The Arsenal, Aston 
Villa, Blatkburn Rovers, Bolton Wan- 
derers, Bredford City, Chelsea, Ever- 


Manchester City, Manchester United, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle United, Old- 
‘ham Athletic, Preston North End 
Sheffield United, Sunderland, Totten- 
ham Hotspur and West Bromwich Al- 
bion. The Tottenham club holds the 
Duglish Cup, which is a prize excéll- 
ing even the championship of the 
léague in the opinion of many follow- 
ers of the game. Curiously enough, 
on the opening day. of the season the 
two new clubs have probably their 
most formidable opponents to meet, for 
Cardiff entertain Tottenham and Bir- 
mingham will, also act as hosts, their 
visitors being the champions from 


In the Second Division the doings 
of Crystal Palace, who ascended from 
Division III at the end of last season, 
will be watched with interest and 
many northern clubs will have them 
‘as visitors who have not met them in 
league football before, though perhaps 
jin English cup ties there have been 
previous meetings. The remaining 
members of Division II are Barnsley, 
Blackpool, Bradford, Bristol City, 
Bury, Clapton Orient, Coventry City, 
Derby County, Fulham, Hull City, 
Leeds United, Leicester City, Notts 
‘| County, Notts Forest, Burslem Port 
Vale, Rotherham County, Sheffield 
Wednesday, South Shields, Stoke, 
West Ham United, and Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers. 

During the interval between seasons 


transfers of players from club to club. 
One of the most. notable changes is the 
departure of B. C. Freeman, the famous 
international forward from the Burn- 
ley club. Frederick Pagnam was 


an association football team and of 
the five forwards the center has more 


It does not always happen however 


who scored 41 goals last season for 
Bolton Wanderers and headed the list 
of scorers in the First Division, will 
again be seen in the ranks of the Bol- 
ton club. This international player 
far outstripped other players in scor- 
ing abilities, but the doings of Joseph 
Anderson, Burniey, W. H. Walker of 
Aston Villa, Thomas Browell, of 
Manchester City, Robert Blood, now 
with West Bromwich Albion, and C. M. 
Buchan, the skipper of the Sunderland 
side, will be watched, not only by the/ 
average spectator but also by selection 
committees on the watch for talent to 
fill the national teams taking part in 
the internationa] championship. 


5255 8888 


matches in divisions I and II with the 
standing of the clubs will appear in 


YALE. WILL RETAIN 


No official information could be 


170 LADY ‘PLAYERS 8 


1 Defeats Mis. Bundy, : 
Ber 7-5 in Tennis Tourney for 
the Seabright Bowls Yesterday | 
3 Leon de Turenne, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ‘its Eastern News Office 


SEABRIGHT, New Jersey—Interest | 
in the second day of the tournament 
for the Seabright Lawn Tennis and | j—2, 
Cricket Club Bowls yesterday shifted 
to the women, on account of the ex- 
tremely high class of the players. 
the 15 survivors practically all are J. B. Fenno Ir,, 


possible contenders for the champion- | §—6, 6-3 
ship to be held at Forest Hills next 


Contrary to 3 Tale won, 
the. varsity rece and also def 
Harvard freshman contest. 
FF 
are p nent in in 
England. The captain of the Yale 
varsity crew for next year 1 Lang- 
horne Gibson. 


SCOTTISH TEAM 
SHOWS UP WELL 


All Players Make Double-Figure 
Scores Bardsley and Collins 
Score Centuries for Australians | 


By special correspondent of The Christian, 
Se 


PERTH. Scotland—In the first of 
two matches between the Australian 
test cricketers and Scotland, at Perth, 
the Scots, though always having an 
uphill battle, were able to secure a 
It was a two-days’ match, and 
the Atwtralians occupied the whale, of 
the first day in scoring 422 runs, their 
last wicket: falling just before the 


wing stumps. 
ottish team made double- 


in August and the competition for the of 


started off with a rush, taking 
wn service and then breaking 
through on Mrs. Bundy’s, for a love 
She retained her advantage to 
the end of the set, finally winning it 
at 6—2 by capturing the eighth game 
on Mrs. Bundy's service, again Wwith- 
out losing a point. 

In the second set Mrs. Bundy made 
a better showing, while Mrs. Jessup 
showed a tendency to send the ball 
out of court along the sidelines. Mrs. 
Bundy led at 5—8 and love service, 
and after that Mrs. Jessup steadied 
and took the next three games by 
finally. winning the 
match in the twelfth game on Mrs. 5 
The winner’s play | New Tork 
on the back line was not up to her 7 
usual standards but by brilliant vol- St. Louis 
leying at the net she clearly indicated | cincinnati 
that she was about ready to make a Chi 
strong bid both for the Seabright 
Bowls, which she won last year, and 
for the championship. 

The other favorites, 
New York, and Miss M. K. 
Browne, San Francisco, also -won in 
straight lines, the former having con- 
siderable trouble in disposing of Mrs. 
, North Andover, 
former Miss Anne Shease of Boston; 
while the Californian showed her own | 
skill in defeating Mrs. Robert Le Roy, > 
New York, losing only one game. Mrs. | Boston. 
Cole showed great steadiness, 
could not handle Mrs. Mallory's drives 
The women’s doubles 
were also begun and the first round 


rformances were those of Warren 
rdsley and H. L. Collins, who both 
scored centuries for Australia. Both 
men gave delightful displays of sound, 
safe and yet forceful cricket. The 
Bardsley, was particularly 
he Scottish cricketers, 
course, do not pretend to be in the 
same class as the men from overseas, 
and the fact that they were able to 
hold their opponents to a draw did not 
deceive close followers of the game, 
for, after all, the Australians really 
came to Scotland for a pleasant break 
in their more serious work. During 
their stay they visited Loch Romond, 
and had a delightful cruise of 100 
iles or so on the Firth of Clyde. They 
also paid a flying visit to the famous. 
Gleneagles golf course, where some 
of them had a few shots and showed 
themselves to be ready adepts at the 
royal and ancient game. 
Had they closed their innings on 
the first day the Australians would 
probably have been able to get Scot- 
land out twice. 
ever, did remarkably well, and they 
faced the express bowling of E. A. 
Macdonald and the jugglery of A. A. 
Mailey’s slows and googlies“ much 
better than many of the 
county players had been able to do. 
‘Macdonald’s deliveries were boldly 
driven on many occasions, and C. G. 
, the Edinburgh University 
captain, showed no little confidence in 
playing Mailey. With little over an 
it was realised that 
there was little prospect of getting 
the Scotsmen out a second time, and 
neither Mailey nor Macdonald was 
bowl in Scotland's 
second innings. The opening pair of 
Scottish batsmen took full advantage 
of the fact, and were able to play out 
„ J. A. Kerr, the captain, having 
a grand innings. He hit eight 4s 
in his not-out score of 60. There was, 
generally speaking, considerable Jat- 
isfaction at the Scottish performance. 
The home players put in some good 
bowling and brought off some very 
fine catches, and there was more de- 
termination and cunfidence about the 
batting than has been the case in 
many previdus 
What cricketers in Scotland lack is 
more practical experience in first 
class play. There are many players 
in Scotland, who, having that, could 
creditable place in Eng- 
Some expensive mis- 
transferred before the finish of last takes were made in the field at Perth. 
season from The Arsenal to Cardiff Collins, for instance—he acted as cap- 
City, but Chelsea for whom J. G. Cock tain to the Australian side in the ab- 
did not score as many goals as ex- gence of 
pected from an international center, missed when he had made only 6. 
‘have signed on a new pivot in Francis Had he not been disposed of thus eafly, 
Hoddinott who did very well last sea- t would undoubtedly have made a 
son for Watford. Forwards are al- great difference to Scotland’s position.\ 
ways the most prominent members of The summary: 7 


AUSTRALIANS 
L. Collins, o Kerr, b Sievwright... 
N. R. Mayne, c Kerr, b Mitchell 
that the center man is actually top W. 4 magia — hag gem 
scorer of.a team and of inside men . M. Taylor, lbw, b Mitchell 
James Stephenson is as well known as T. J. Andrews, o Mitchell, d Watt. 
any in England. His transfer from 4 a 8 2 5 
Aston Villa to Sunderland means an Hanson Carter, e Bissett, b Sievwtight 23 
increase of strength in the northern E. A. macdonald, c Bissett, d Mitchell. 13 
club’s attacking force. Joseph Smith, A. A. Mailey, not out 


Bundy's service, 


F. I. Mai- 


the 


In the afternoon, with the arrival of 
R. N. Williams 2d, Boston, and of W. 
M. Washburn, New 
play with him in the doubles, the Brooklyn 
prospects for a fine tournament among ) 
the men greatly increased. Williams 
played two matches, disposing of Leon 
DeTurenne, the Harvard captain, with 
comparative ease, and then playing 
J. B. Gilbert, the fourth man on the 
British Isles Davis Cup team, 
Gilbert held Williams at | Chicago 
first, the games going to three-all. 
Then Williams showed 
form and took six games in order, be- 
fore Gilbert could score, and ran out 
the match 6—3; 6—1. 

The draw placed four of the five 
Californians against each other, and 
. M. Johnston, San Francisco, de- 

feated P. H. Neer, of Seattle, the inter- — . — 
from Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, while Howard 
San Francisco, 
trouble in putting out Edmund Levy, 
another of the Leland Stanford team. 
Johnston stuck to the back line at 
start of his match and Neer held him 
‘leven until the score reached 6-all, 
when Johnston began to play net 
tactics, taking the set 8—6 and lost 
only one game in the second set, when 
Neer broke through Johnston's service | Cleveland .... 


our to play, 
pee 4 a lett- 


his regular 


had much 


Maxwell Woosnan and F. G. Lowe 
of the Britsh Isles team won their St. Louis 
matches but Vincent Richards proved Boston PR RP ses 
too strong for O. G. N. Turnbull, whose | Chicago 
height and reach were neutralized by 
Richards’ clever position plays The 
junior champion took the ‘match in 


W. W. <Armetrong—was 


The outstanding doubles teams en- 
Johnston and W. E. 
Davis, Woosnap and Turnbull, Kinsey 
brothers, Washburn and Williams, and 
Richards and S. H. Voshell. The sum- 


tered include 


opportunities to score than the others. | H. 


Cc 


SEABRIGHT INVITATION LAWN TEN- 
NIS CHAMPIONSHIP 
WOMEN’S SINGLES—Second Round 
Jessup defeated Mrs T. C. 
, San Francisco, 6—2, 7 
L. H. Bancroft, Boston, 
Yew York, 6—1, 6—2. 
Mies Martha Bayard, Short Hills, de- 
——~ | feated Miss Bdith Sigourney, 


„„ „„ e e e 
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1 Mrs. E. V. Lynch, 


Boston, 
Mre. F. I. Mallory, New York, defeated 


W. Sorrie, e Ryder, b Mailey..... coe SB North Andover, 6—2, 
5 


A. Kerr, b Macdonald 
C. Stevenson, c Taylor, d Ryder. 
. G. Campbell, 1 b w. b Macdonald.. 
L. Fraser, b Malley 
ey Fergusson, b Mailey 
D. Mitchell, c Pellew, 4 Macdonaid.. 
D. Watt, not out 
W. Sievwright, c Bartley, b Mailey 
B. Bissett, st Carter, b Maile 
RON. 5 Ve nus dines de nle ve cc scabs Oe. 15 


Mrs. B. E. Cole 2d, 
6—4. 


Helen Wills, San Francisco, 
Orange, New 


de- 
feated Miss Ceres Baker; 
Jersey, 6—2, 6—4. 

Miss Margaret Grove defeated Miss 
Heten Gilleaudeau, New York, 6—3, 1—46, 
7—65. 


ser e@ewveeeee ee eee 
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Second Innings 
Sorrie, not out, 18; Kerr. not out, 60; 
ket, 79. 


The results of the championship | 7e, 1; total for no wic 
‘ W Pr: “gag 


. Seal; 
The Misses Adelaide and Helen Hooker 
Altha and Miss La Marsh, 


, 4. 
Miss Helen Sw ü 9822 and 
The Christian é Miss Florence n, New York, eated 
Science Monitor Mon- Fe Mrs. Symington and Miss McCafter, ¢—1, 
6—1. 


days throughout the season, Mitchell 


conned 


anit. 


CORDERRY AS COACH yon 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut-P. J — 5 
Corderry is to be retained as head Reden 
coach of rowing at Wie University, | Malle . 20.2 

according to a report published here. | Macdonaid bowled 7 no-bails and Hendry, 
er Innings 
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W. M. Johnston defeated P. H. Neer, 
Seattle, 8—6, 61. 
Dean Mathey wey ar S. H. Voshelt, 


Maxwell Woosnam, 
feated Chapin, 6—3, 6—3 

F. G. Lowe, 
The outstanding match of the day whit by default. 
was between Mrs. T. C. Bundy, San R. N. 
Francisco, champion in 1909, who has 6—3, &—1.. © 
been regarded as one of the mainstays 
in turning back Miss Suzanne Lenglen, 
and Mrs. Marion Zinderstein Jessup, 
number two in the ranking list. Mrs. N Geese tL 
Kelleher, New York, and H. S. Parker, 
New York, 6—4, 1—6, 6—2. 

W. M. Johnston, 


MEN’S DOUBLES—First. Round 
T. R. Pell and Kari Behr defeated A. 


J. Lowry and E. Larned, 
Ludlow and Philip Vanderventér, Plain- 


San Francisco, and 
W. E. Davis, San Francisco, defeated W. 
H. * and partner by default. 


T. R. Pen and Karl Behr defeated A. 
W. Jones, Providence, and W. P. Comp- 
ton, 6—2, 6—0. 


but St. Louis. 
Batteries — Oeschger. 
Gowdy, O'Neill; 


will Innings— 


Innings— 


CHICAGO DEFEATS 
NEW YORK GIANTS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


„ „ „ „„ „% „% „ „ „„ ee 


cago 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS TUESDAY 
Pittsburgh 4, Brooklyn 2 
Boston 4, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati.7, Philadelphia 4 
Chicago 8 New York 7 
GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 


BRAVES DEFEAT CARDINALS 
Innings— 


Walker, Sherdele, North 
and Ainsmith, Dilhoefer. Umpires—O' Day 
and Brennan. 


Batteries—~A 
Mitchell, Reuther en 
—Moran and Rigler. 


CUBS DEFEA 


Innings— 1234 8 910— RH E 
01 1— 8 14 1 


910 0—712 2 


Batteries — Ponder, 
Cheeves and O'Farrell; 


and Snyder. Umpires—Hart and Mo- 


REDS WIN, 7 TO 4 


* 


Philadelphia 
Batteries —Donahue and Wingo; Ring, 
Sedgwick and Henline. Umpires—Klem 
and Emslie. 


St. Louis— 


Innings— 


6 Miss M. K. Browne defeated Mrs. Rod- Boston 
ert Le Roy, New York, 6—2, 6—0. 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES—First Round 

Mrs. Edward Whitman and Miss Phyllis 

Walsh, Philadelpfila, defeated Mrs. Van- 

tine and Miss Ceres Baker, Oranges New 


brand. 


Second : 

- Bancroft, Boston and Miss] tnaings— 
Martha Bayard, Short Hille, defeated Mrs. | cn 
‘Townsend and Mrs. Young, 6—3, 

Miss M. K. Browne, San Francisco, and 
Mrs. L. R. Williams. New York, defeated 
Mrs.. Edward Whitman, New York, 
Miss Phyllis Waish, Philadelphia, 6—2, 


Misses Adelaide and Helen Hooker de- 
feated Mrs. F. I. Mallo 
Miss Edith Sigourney, 


Chill, 


Cleveland 


RED SOX TAKE TWO 
GAMES FROM DETROIT 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Boston 8, Detroit 7 

Boston 4, Detroit 1 

St. Louis 8, Washington 6 
Chicago 5, New York 4 
Philadelphia 4, Cleveland 3 


GAMES TODAY 


Detroit at Boston 

St. Louls at Washington 
Chicago at New York 
Cleveland at Philade!phia 


SENATORS LOSE IN 19-INNINGS 


Innings— 
defeated 1 2345678 91011121814-19-RHE 


1030000011000 0 2 
Washington— 
1100120001000 0 0-613 5 
Batteries— Davis and Severeid: 
gridge, Accosta and Gharrity. Umptres 
Nallin, Wilson and Connolly. 


RED SOX WIN TWICE 


Detroit 


Batteries— Bush, 
Dauss, Middleton and Bassler, 
Umpires—Owetis and Hildebrand. 


 Batteri¢s—Jones 
Bassler. Umpires—Owen 


oon" 


Batteries Wilkinson and Lees; May 


and Schang.. Umpites—Moriarity 


CLEVELAND 


A STRONGER NINE 


Coach Nr Fithes: Was Head 


capped in Developing a Varsity 
Baseball Team Last Spring 


‘Howard Kinsey, San Francisco, defeated But Finished in Second Place 
chards, 3 New Tork. 


Vincent i 
defeated O G. N. Turnbull, B Isles, Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan — Carl 
Lundgren has won the first of what 
promises to be a long series of base- 
ball clashes with Ray Fisher, but the 
former will have an even harder fime 
next year than he had this season. 
Lundgren is a former Chicago Cubs 
National League baseball club player 
who pitched for what was then F. L: 
Chance’s team in the days when the 
Cus were winning championships. 
Fisher is a former big-league pitcher, | 
too, having left the Cincinnati Reds 
only this spring to be the University 
of Michigan varsity baseball coach. 
Lundgren left Michigan last fall to 
return to the University of Illinois, 
his alma mater. 

For the last three years during his 
jstay at Michigan Coach Lundgren 
had won Intercollegiate Conference 
Athletic Association baseball cham- 
pionships.. This year the title fol- 
lowed Lundgren to Illinois, but only 
after the hardest sort of a battle, in 
which Michigan and Illinois won one 


„tame each in their two-game series, 


the Illini winning the title by half a 
game when Michigan lost to the Uni- 
versity ot Wisconsin. 


Fisher, however, was working under 
a big handicap this season. He did 
not join the Michigan squad until it 
had started on its southern training 
trip. D. B. Pratt, now with the Boston 
American League baseball club, had 
started out as the Michigan baseball 
coach, only to leave the squad at the 
start of its training jaunt through the 
south. 

On top of this difficulty, taking a 
squad with which another man had 
worked throughout the preliminary 
training season, Coach Fisher had to 
start the season without the services 
of a veteran pitcher. Then, to cap the 
climax, he had to play a most difficult 
playing schedule during thé last two 
weeks of the season. 

Fisher built up a good team, develop; 
ing two average pitchers and one 
réal star, only to have his team lose 
out on the final series of the year, 
overworked by the hard-fought games 
through which it had to battle with 


>| scarcely à day of rest. 


Michigan defeated Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 4 to 3, in 10 innings on a Fri- 
day afternoon, and the Buckeyes were 


among the four strongest teams in the 


Big Ten race. The following day 
Fisher’s squad faced Illinois, and lost, 
3 to 2, With one day of rest Michigan 
played Wisconsin, another of the Big 
Four nines, on Monday, and won an 
18-inning game. The final score in this 
long contest Was 9 to 8, the game being 
twice won and lost in overtime. Wis- 
consin protested this game, but Big 
Ten officials took no action on the 
protest. N 

The following Saturday afternoon 
Michigan played the return contest 
with IIlinois and won, 10 to 4, at Ur- 
bana, hitting three of Lundgren's 
pitchers hard. Then, on the following 
Monday, Fisher’s men journeyed on to 
Madison and lost to Wisconsin in the 
final game of the year, 7 to 6. In this 
final game the Wolverines clearly 
showed the great pressure under 
which they had been playing, although 


it was not until the ninth inning that 


the Badgers were able to score the 
winning run. Michigan finished the 
season with 10 games won and 2 lost, 
while Illinois won 10 and lost but 1. 


Next year the Michigan coach will 
have an even chance, for he will start 
with a squad which he knows, and 
will have the opportunity to work 
with it throughout the season. 

Fisher will also have an experienced 
squad of pitchers, with his star, Milton 
Dixon 22 of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich- 
igan, back for one more year of play. 
To back up his pitchers, Fisher will 
have H. A. Vick 22 of Toledo, veteran 
catcher and the best.one in Big Ten 
circles; John Shackleford 23 of De- 
troit, Micigan, at first base; Irwin 
Uteritz 23, of Oak Park, Illinois, at 
second base or shortstop: Douglas 
Roby 23, of Holland, Michigan, and 
Victor’ Klein 23 of Detroit, Michigan, 
in the outfield. 

Fisher will have to find two infield- 
ers and an outfielder from this year's 
freshman squad, and he should have 
no difficulty in putting together a nine 


which will be far stronger than the 


squad which came so close to winning 
the title this season. 


>... 


TRAY FOR THE’ DAVIS CUP 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Davis 


1; 
Cup, international lawn tennis trophy, 


will be mounted on a silver tray when 
it stands as the prize in this year’s 
international championship matches at 


the West Side Tennis Club, Forest 
Hills, Long Island. In its 21 years of 
history the cup has been written all 


over with the names of the teams that 
have successively won it, and D. F. 
Davis of St. Louis, Missouri, its donor, 


has commissioned New England silver- 
‘smiths to make a tray to match it, so 
that the records of its perpetual com- 
petition may be préserved with it. The 
cup is 18 inches in diameter and 
weighs 235 ouncés. The tray is 30 
inches in diameter and will weigh 


more than 300 ounces. . 


Umpires—Evans and 


- FENWAY PARK » 
TODAY AT 3.15 


RED SOX vs. DETROIT 


Batteries—F 
well and O'Neill. 
Diméen. 


Seats at Shuman’s, Phone Beach 1680 
* 
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California Association Trying to 
Eliminate Dishonest and In- 
competent Workers, Also the 
Stations Civing Short Measure 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Grad- 
ual elimination of dishonest and in- 

t automobile repair men, and 
of stations which give short 
measure in gasoline and oils is being 
worked out all, over the State of Cali- 
fornia by the California Automobile 
Trade Association, according to reports 
received by headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco from 43 local branches scattered 
from San Diego to Eureka and from 
the Yosemite to the coast. 

The “fly-by-night” service station 
and the garage man who charges more 
than his services are worth are being 
forced from the highways by the es- 
tablishment of reliable garages and 
service stations and the refusal of the 
association to give its backing to or 
allow its insignia to be used by unre- 
liable or irresponsible repair and serv- 
ice station owners. 

More than 400 such reliable stations 
have been established, either by the 
association, or under its auspices, in 
localities once frequented by dishonest 
or incompetent repair and service men, 
and the result has been great relief to 
motorists in all parts of the State, who 
now are able to tour virtually every 
road in California without the neces- 
sity of darrying elaborate repair kits, 


charged for repairs, gasoline, or oil. 
Six years ago, when this association 
was started, it was impossible to get 
repairs made, or to buy gasoline or oils 


outside the cities without paying nearly 


‘| double price for them, 


8 of public 
de- 


N 


The California 
Automobile Trade Association was 
formed, setting such a standard that the 
dealer, garage man, repair man, or 
service station owner who did not be- 
long to it could not obtain the stand- 
ing in the community in which he op- 
erated that was held by the member of 
* attemp made i 

t was n any way to 
influence business, but all the 
strength ot the association was devoted 


ent under- 
ot any nature to cleaning up the business, to elimi- 


tion now has 3000 


8 


! 


: 
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i 


AF 
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nating the dishonest and the incom- 
petent and to making California a safe 
place for the motorist. The associa- 
embers, 43 local 
branches, and its wheel and radiator 
insignia has been made standard in 
18 states. If a motorist thinks he hds 
been overcharged, all he has to do is 
take his complaint ‘to the nearest 
branch of the association. A commit- 
tee is named immediately, the charges 
investigated and a ruling made, the 
entire legal power of the association 
being at the command of the motorist 
if he has been overcharged or in any 
way unfairly dealt with. 


REAL ESTATE MAN 
EXPECTS RENT CUTS 


ent to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Rent re- 
ductions this fall are forecast by 
Stewart Browne, president of the 
United Real Estate Owners Associa- 
tion. He says the apartment renting 
for from $2000 to $3000 a year will 
go down and that 2-room studio apart- 
ments will be much cheaper, if the de- 
mand continues light as at present. 
Apartment house tenants who have 
been told by landlords that they must 
move by October 1 are urged by Julius 
Pendleton Wilson, counsel for the 
Mayor’s committee on rent profiteer- 
ing, to seek the committee's advice, 
especially if the order to move seems 
prompted by any failure on the part 
of the landlord to obtain increased 
rental, considered unjust by the tenant. 


MOST STATES AID SOLDIERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YQRK, New York—Legislation 
authorizing aid to war veterans in the 
form of benefits or some sort of ex- 
emption has been enacted by 45 states, 
according to a survey made by the 
Bank of-America. Alabama, Georgia 
end Mississippi are the only states 
listed as taking no such action. Cash 
boruses totaling $184,000,000 are be- 
ing paid in 14 states and $191,000,000 
is to be paid in eight other states. 
Illinois will decide by referendum 
upon the payment of $55,000,000, the 
largest expenditure of the sort pro- 


posed by any state. In addition to 


financial aid, 15 states provide voca- 
tional training for veterans and one 
state te their dependents. Nine states 
xempt veterans from some form of 
taxation and 16 give them preference 
in the civil service. 


‘UNIONS TO HELP SOVIET 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Trade un- 


will hold a conference 
draft a plan for relief work, in the 
House, September 8. 


has nothing to do with 
politics, but is purely humanitarian. 


BULGARIA WANTS 
AMERICA AS FRIEND 


Professor of French at Sofia Here 


to Lecture on Nation's Cul- 
ture and Politics and Explain 
Peace Conference Views 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Bulgaria 
has the most democratic government 
of any of the Balkan States, and she 
is profoundely grateful that the United 
States did not break diplomatic rela- 
tions with her when she entered the 
world war, according to Dr. Irene 
V. Shishmanoff-Stefanoff, journalist, 
author and professor of French at the 
Academy of Music in Sofia, who has 
come to the United States to give a 
course of lectures. American péople 
know Bulgaria, she told a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor, 
but not very well. 

“We Bulgarians know America much 
better,” she said: “For we have several 
American colleges and many of our 
people attend them. Most of our most 
prominent people, nearly all of our 
ministers, have been trained in Ameri- 
can colleges, and we have had Ameri- 
can missionaries and teachers for us 
for many years. Before we had 
American colleges of our own, our 
people went to American colleges in 
Turkey. 


Trade Is Agricultural 


“We are eager to promote com- 
mercial relations between the United 
States and Bulgaria. Our country is 
largely agricultural and while we can 
export agricultural] products, we must 
import machinéry and all sorts of me- 
chanical devices, everything from pins 
to locomotives. In 1904 the only 
American machinery we had was a 
sewing machine. Eight years later 
we had American typewriters, cash 
registers, automobiles and many other 
things, and the list has grown steadily. 
As soon as exchange is stabilized there 
will be opportunity for very brisk com- 
mercial and industrial friendship. In 
my country we have many big pro- 
jects afoot. Bulgarian industrialists 
and merchants prefer to deal with 
Americans, rather than with people 
of other countries, because Americans 
do not try to mix politics with their 
business. 

“T shali lecture on Bulgaria’s ge- 
ographical situation, her culture and 
politics, from the beginning of her 
history until today; on America’s part 
in the independence of the country and 
the cordial relations between the two 
nations; and I shall explain why we 
consider the findings of the Peace Con- 
ference unjust, and why we urge that 
an international tribunal settle the 
difficulties.” 


Strong Cooperative Movenieni 


the cooperative movement was making 
great headway in Bulgaria and that 
Mr. Alexander Stambolinski, the pres- 
ent Premier, long ago organized the 
farmers, who made up 80 per cent of 
the population, into an agricultural 
union along cooperative lines in order 
to improve marketing conditions and 
methods of tilling the soil. He was 
put in prison for three and a half 
years, she said, because he and his 
followers were the only ones who pro- 
tested against the war; but now that 
they are in power the country looks 
for advancement. 

“Bulgaria feels that the United 
States understands her position and 
can sympathize with her,“ she con- 
| cluded. 

Dr. Shismanoff-Stefanoff has just 
completed the translation into Bul- 
garian of the poems of Henry W. 
Longfellow, which, she says, are very 
popular among the people. 


ALLEGED MISUSE OF 
FUNDS OF THE SOVIET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK; New York—Arrested in 
behalf of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, Jacques R. Cibrario was ar- 
raigned in court yesterday on a charge 
of grand larceny for alleged misuse 
of funds deposited to the credit of that 
government in the National City Bank 
here. 

It is said that about $1,000,900 was 
given to the United States Embassy 
in Petrograd for such deposit and that 
Dr. William Chapin Huntington, for- 
mer United States diplomatic attaché 
there, had transferred it to the bank 
here and had warned that there was 
danger of misuse of the funds. 

The money is said to have been in- 
tended for use in the interests of the 
Russian Soviet Government for the 
purchase of motion picture films for. 
the purpose of public education. One 
of the questions involved is said to be 
the United States Government’s re- 
sponsibility for the safeguarding of the 
fund. 

Dr. Huntington fs said to have been 
relieved of any responsibility regard- 
ing the fund and to have urged the 
appointment of a Department of Com- 
“merce to watch the fund. The bank 
is a co-defendant with Mr. Cibrario. 


FIRMS CHARGED WITH 
BUILDING CONSPIRACY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

BUFFALO, New York — Five firms 
and four individuals have been in- 
dicted here, charged with conspiracy 
to violate the state anti-trust laws. 
The indictment was returned by the 
extraordinary grand jury investigat- 
ing the building trades combine. 

This action grows out of the Lock- 
wood committee hearings here, at 
which Samuel Untermyer, counsel, 
contended that 80 per cent of the sand 
and gravel business of the State had 
been dominated by an alleged com- 


bine of the five indicted corporations. 
* 


Dr. Shismafioff-Stefanoff said that 


The district attorney’ office has ob- 
tained pecords u 
further prosecutions from the officers 
of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers Credit 
Association and the Buffalo Lumber 


Dealers Association. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 


CANADIAN FARMER 


British Empire Producers Organ- 
ization Plans to Help Establish 
, Canadians in Proper Markets 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadiah News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec — To assist 
Canadian farmers, manufacturers and 
other producers to sell their products 
in the United Kingdom is one of the 
main-objects of the British Empire 
Produeers Organization of London, 
England, whose chairman, B. H. Mor- 
gan, arriv 
the openi of a tour through the 
Dominion. This is Mr. Morgan's 
ninth visit to Canada, one of his earlier 
trips having been in connection with 
the orgdnization of a special train tour 
of the Dominion by about 100 leading 
British manufacturers and capitalists, 
which resulted in e investment in 
Canada of considerable British capital. 

“I have come to Qanada this time,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “to interest the agri- 
cultural-organizations of Canada in the 
work of our great organization, with 
a view to securing Canadian farmers 
their proper place in the British mar- 
kets, and to see what opportunities 
there are for British capital in start- 
ing manufacturing industries in Can- 
ada. The organization, of which I am 
chairman, includes among its members 
producers of all kinds, and confines 
its membership to them, particularly 
in primary products, such as agricul- 
tural produce, raw materials of all 
kinds, and manufactures. To encour- 
age production throughout the British 
Empire is its foremost interest. The 
first plank in our activities is pref- 
erence. It seems preposterous that the 
British people should send their kith 
and kin through the dominions, sup- 
port them with British capital and 
credit, and then fail to make arrange- 
ments with them to purchase the 
products of their 
later stages of the war the British 
Government purchased supplies such 
as bacon from the United States and 
went to the length of excluding Ca- 
nadian bacon from the British market. 

“The Canadian Manufacturers As- 
sociation instructed us, who officially 
represent them in the United King- 
dom, to take action, and after making 
representations to the Food Ministry 
we arranged for the purchase of ac- 
cumulated stocks of Canadian bacon. 
What I am over here for is to get the 
Canadian producer to state his dif- 
ficulties to us, and we will, by our 
interests in Parliament and through 
the press, help him to get his proper 
place in the home market. We want 
Canadian producers to make use of 
this organization, which represents 
the largest interests in the Empire, 
and we will obtain fer them proper 
treatment. We also want Canadian 
manukacturers of articles competitive 
with American goods to push their 
products in the United Kingdom. There 
are many articles, such as small tools 
and agricultural machinery, produced 
here in large quantities, which would 
find a big market at home. We al- 
ready use quantities of Canadian agri- 
cultural machinery and the mass 
production of such manufactures in 
Canada will enable her manufacturers 
to compete successfully in the British 
market.“ Mr. Morgan will visit agri- 
cultural and industrial centers 
throughout Canada. 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES SOUGHT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec—In view of the 
downwardtrend of railway employees’ 
wages, the council of the Montreal 
Board of Trade at a special meeting 
considered the question of reduction 
in freight rates, and, after full discus- 
sion, unanimously adopted a resolution 
asking the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada to reconsider the 
matter with a view to an order on the 
subject. The resolution pointed out 
that Canadian railways had of neces- 
sity to apply a higher wage scale in 
1920, thereby adding greatly to their 
opérating costs. It is then stated that 
in conformity with the downward 
trend of wages and commodity prices, 
a reduction of some 12 per cent in 
the railway wage scale became ef- 
fective on July 16, 1921. This, to the 
extent of the scale reduction at least, 
removed the necessity for the contin- 
uation of the present abnormal freight 
rates; further, in addition to such re- 
duction in labor costs, there have been 
appreciable reductions in the prices 
of many of the commodities used by 
the railways, such as fuel, steel and 
lumber. It was therefore resolved: 
“That the council of the Montreal 
Bodrd of Trade now asks the Board 
of Railway Commissioners to recon- 
sider forthwith the whole question of 
railway freight rates, with a view to 
ordering such reductions as may be 
warranted by the facts, being con- 
vinced that a general lowering of rates 
would have the effect of encouraging 
business and so contribute to the ur- 
gently-needed revival of trade.” 


CANADA BUYS GERMAN SHIP 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office . 

MONTREAL, Quebec—Another ves- 
sel of the great fleet which Germany 
was building during the war has 
passed into the hands of Canadian in- 
terests. The 19,300-ton liner Tirpitz, 
completed shortly after the close of 
the war, has been purchased by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and will be 
added to its Pacific Ocean fleet. In 
addition to being reconditioned and 
remodeled up to Canadian Pacific 
standards the new liner will be con- 
verted into an oil burner. The Tirpitz 
will de renamed the Empress of China, 


a name which had arleady been in- 
1 of 
~~ 


tended for the Kron Prinz Wilhelm, 
and work is now being rushed forward | * 
in reconditioning the liner. 


‘ 


which to base: 


in Montreal recently, at 


industry. During 


FIGURES ON CROP 


PRODUCTION ISSUED. 


Advance Estimates in August 
Department of Agriculture Re- 
port Note Expected Effect of 
the Past Adverse Conditions 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—Practically every important farm 
crop showed a loss in prospective pro- 
duction as a result of adverse condi- 
tions during July. The Department of 
Agriculture’s monthly report, issued 
yesterday, forecasts 52,000,000 bushels 
less wheat than estimated a month 
ago, 91,000,000 bushels less corn, 102, 
000,000 bushels less oats and 61,000,000 
busbels less potatoes. 
The preliminary estimate of produc- 
tion of winter wheat by principal 
producing states is as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, 25,822,000 bushels; Ohio, 27,- 
$79,000; Indiana, 22,728,000; Illinois, 
38,608,000; Missouri, 30,128,000; Ne 
braska, 52,730,000; Kansas, 117, 998, 000; 
Oklahoma, 37,200,000; Washington, 
30,922,000. 

The country’s principal farm crops 
and estimates of their condition on 
August 1 are as follows: 

Bushels Condition 

Winter wheat <i 
Spring wheat 66.6 
84.3 

64.5 
71.4 
87.2 
65.8 
84.5 
70.0 
86.5 


Buckwheat 
White potatoes ... 
Sweet potatoes .... 


Grain sorghums ... 130,000,000 


All wheat production 757,000,000 . 

Sugar beets, 8,000,000 tons, condition 89.9. 

Hay (tame), $1,600,000 tons; hay (wild), 
15,500,000 tons. 


*Acreage, 691,000. 


Classified Advertisements 


. REAL ESTATE 
CLEARED $3,000 LAST YEAR 


on garden truck raised on this farm. 8 cows, 8 
young stock, horse, hog, poultry, Ford car, farm 
machinery. fully equipped to start at once. 
acres, 20 tillable, makes 80 lbs butter weekly, 
6 room house in One condition, large barn, gar- 
age, poultry * * Plenty fruit, good for 
home use, price $8,300. excellent terms. 
CHARLES d. CLAPP. CO., 294 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. Send for our special Bargain 
Journai. mailed free. 

FARM suitable for gentlemen's country home 
or camp, over 100 acres: house 10 rooms, barn, 
cranbe ; situated in woods. away 
from : 12 miles from Narragansett Pier, 

Rhode land: Address R-36, The 
Christian Science “Monitor, Boston. 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


ILLINOIS 


CEASSIFIED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO—Continued 


Men’s Furnishings 


HUBERT SCHUMACHER 
409 North Avenve Tel. Lincoln 2400 


E. A. HOLDEN 
Dry Goods and Men's 


Furnishings 
7030-7032 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Call Lake View 33 
And see how pleasant it is to deal with 
WERNER BROS. 


FIRE PROOF STORAGE CO. 
2815 Broadway 
Packing—Shipping 


THEODOR KRUEGER 
HARDWARECOMPANY 


Hardware, Tools 


te @Bé aes 


tors’ Supplies 
is Broadway ( CHICAGO 
__Fhenes_Edzewate? 1240 — 
HE PERFECT MECHANICAL 


4548 Broadway (“Uptown’’) 
venue 


Autopoint Pencil 
Eatraleads | 30 cents each 
STEDENS, (ALONEY & CO. 


STATIONERS — PRINTERS — 
21 So. La Salle St.. — 


e Swiss Shoo 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
~- LINGERIE 


4425 BROADWAY Tel. Edgewater 4611 
4608 SHERIDAN ROAD—Tei. Sunnyside 536 


The Oldest Bank in Woodlawn 


o ry, 
12. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
1204 E. Sixty- Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, 86, 000, 000.00 


CITIZENS’ STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


6) 


° 9 — 
CHAS. JOHNSEN Presijen 
OTTO J. GONDOLF. Vice-President — 
ASTERLIK, Vice-President 
HARRY R. GIBBONS, Vice-President 
J. S. SQUIRES, Cashier 


B. T 
DEPARTMENTS—Commerci Savings, 
Department, Real Estate — Safe Deposit 
Vaults, Foreign Exchange. 


Corner 
Melrose Street 
Surplus 
$50,000.00 


8228 
Lincoln Ave. 
Capital 
$250,000.00 


BEDROOM and sitting 
kitchen for housekeeping. 
Tel. Brighton 1123-J. 

ACCOMMODATION 
home; rates reasonable. 
Goffstown, — N. H. 

GAINSBORO O S. 92, Boston, Suite 
nice cool rooms, continuous bot water and kitchen 
privileges; call Sunday or evenings. 

LONG pg RABY for children and their 
friends; Far September 15. Mrs. F. B 
Barnes, 5 Fark ‘Place, Long Beach, L.. I. 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


YOUNG LADY desires small furnished room 
in Boston or suburbs. Must have telephone con- 
nection. 0-38, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, or phone Camb. 7015. 


room with use of 
92 Nonantum St. 


for adults, quiet couatry 
Address 0. K., 


— — 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


POSITION wanted by refined woman of ability, 
as housekeeper and companion to lady living 
near New York City. References exchanged. 
A-82, The Christian Science Monitor, 21 st 
40th Street, New York City. 


“WANTED by lady. position as companion or 
mother’s ——. in New York State. Address 
> i ee 143, Clinton. — York. 


Tra ‘cape 2 reon, sews Well 
and is generally ca tavia St., Suite 
2. Boston. Phone B. 


SITUATIONS ‘WANTED—MEN 


By several salesmen coveri 

nd eastern states: ‘Line se 
stationery jobbers and department stores, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 21 E. 40th 
New York City. 


= 


New 
ng to 
D-33, 

Ft., 


CHAUFFEUR, nine years’ experience, desires 
position, private or commercial; good mechanic; 
refs. Curtis W. Hurley, 15 Warren Ave., Boston. 


FOR HIRE 
—— . ————— 2 AÄA˖—iW I" — . ä4— LLP 
MOTOR TOURING. anywhere, by hour, day. 
trip, week, or month; finely appointed cars, 
reliable, competent drivers: visitors accom, with 
drivers. Sawyer Motor Rent 2 Westland Ave. 
Garage. Boston. B. B. 8862. . Co ple 5155-Ww 


FOR SALE 


Big-Six for * latest model; 
2060 miles $1 800.00 cash. 


STUDEBAKER, 
run less than 
Box ton. 


[LLINOIS 


AURORA 


J. D. RICE & SON | 


Wall Paper, Paints, Oils and Glass 
$2 8. RIVER ST.. AURORA. ILL 


CHICAGO 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Suehlsen’s Market House 
8711 N. HALSTED Tel. L. v. 1095. CHICAGO 
JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
BAKERY, 
CONFECTION 
AND 
DELICACY 
SHOP 
1317 EAST SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
CHICAGO 
PHONE HYDE PARK 8789 
BADER-PETERSON-COOK CO. 


LUMBER 


All Kinds of Building Material 
Specialty: Crating and Box Lumber 


1042 W. North Ave., —— 
Tel. Lincoln 221 or 112 


KOLBE BROS. 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 


uw STREET. CHIGAGO 
Printers. Stat Stationers, Binders 
Lithographers, Steel Die, and Copper 
Plate Engravers 
LI wants te el! 
stationery for home and office. 
for yo a and 
outéts. pocket 
whee supplies. 
Remember the address—1% 80. LA SALLE 87. | 


3 
ay 2 
fees UNO 


8—Two | 


BOWMAN | 
DAIRY CO. 


MILK BOTTLED 
IN THE COUNTRY 


PURE CREAM BUTTER 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 W. ONTARIO ST. 
Telephone Superior 470 


Forest Glen N 


ome Creamery 
See Company 


— 
Bottled in the Country 


Argyle Jewelry Store 
1133 Argyle Ravenswood 2699 


MILLINERY 
ATWOOD & WALKER 


4421 Broadway Tel. Sunnyside 277% 


GEO. B. BARWIG 


FURNITURE HOUSE 


Home of 
Good Furniture” 


$386 to 3344 North Clark Street, 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Lake View 1176 


— re 


Smart Furs 


Fill an Important Place in the 
Season's Attire 


Dainty Furs to be worn with 
dress or suit in one, two or three 
skin effects. 


Restyling work is now given the 
special attention of our skilled 
Fur Makers. Moderate Prices. 


I. PERLSON, Inc. 
Suite 503, North American Bldg., 36 8. State St. 
Chicago 


DECATUR 
Decatur Coal Co. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 
110 N. BROADWAY 


Phone 89 


—— — 


EAST ST. LOUIS. . 


FOR DRY GOODS 


OAK PARK 


Den HARDWARE 


1034 Lake St. Tel. 0. P. 142 
WILMETTE 
A HOME BANK 
that enjoys the protection of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF WILMETTE 


_ BOSTON __ 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ard ell requisites demanded by the penmas 
of the office or in the home may be found at 


BARRY, BEALE & CO. 


168-110 3243 rem am Cees, ** 


COWEN’'’S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Masa. Ave., 
Boston—Waliets, Kayser silk underwear. hosiery, 
gleves. kimonos. purses and Ivy corsets. 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


__ 201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


— — 


E. F. CALDWELL 


61 MERRIMAC T.. Boston, established 1885: 
tel. rket 8997-8908; save money on your 
loug -distance — 14 furuiture trucks to give 
efficient delivery service; pack- 
cee Git 4 grote; we 
SNAPSHOTS OF 
HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND 
Win be a source of plea to you in later years 
’ DEVELOPING 
ROB EY S—AND PRINTING 
will help you to enjoy them more 


KODAKS— PHOTO SUPPLIES 


| A COMPLETE LINE 
ROBEY-FRENCH Co. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 Bromfield &t., Jes tos 


WILLIAM R. HAND CO, Inc. 


44 Lagrange Street, 
Straw and Panama Hats bleached and re 
trimmed. 2 s soft, stiff, silk and opera hats 
cleaned and omen’s Hats cleaned and 
repaired. hens ods, bindings put om while you wait. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble &t.. 2 
1856 Tel. Rex. tert 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS 
The ELGIN CREAMERY 


operates one of the most sanitary stores te St. 
Levis. We bh grade dut tor. 
yy ee 1 7 and delicacies. 
anches ve. Grand 2904-W. 
Stati 
S. G. G. Adams Us Seems mck 
OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
mays IN 2 Te vr. Loon 
SAYERS 
PRINTING 


PHONE OLIVE 3229 


JOHN S. BUNTING 
THD 


R 
2310 NORTH VANDEVENTER 


MAX SOU. ANING and TA nine 0 805. 
19602 N. Unien Avenue, St. Mo. 


lity and Fit . 
ee : OY 


Ah 1b xlr CO. CO 


LINDELL 1749 DELMAR 18907 
QUALITY DRY CLEANING 


412 N. 6th St. 


den ers 
ST. LOUIS 


8100 Arsenal St., 5902 Delmar Bl. 
“The Tiffany of Cleaners” 


St. Louis Cleaning Co. 
Delicate work our specialty 


LIVE 8T. 
8 — — 


Werner Boot Shop 


3171 South Grand Avenue 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON 


Miss Rose Millinery 
98 Van Houten Street Tel. 4502 
—Say It With Flowers— 


VESCELIUS 


Floral Artist Gold Fish and 1 
e Broadway _ Paterson, 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN J 
FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 


One of Auburn’s Leading Department Stores 
Fashion Progress Reliability Economy 


coat ‘YORK CITY 
~ Restaura ta t 
De ve Olde Engitsh 14 ast — 


Luncheon— Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner — A la Carte Throughout Day 


RICHMOND RI HILL. 


— LOLOL Oe — LL LL LOL — — 


HENRY BAHRENBURG 
Rich Hill 4380-4331 
8219 Jamaica Avenue, sear Jefferson Avenue 


Choice Meats 


SCHENECTADY 


The Schenectady Clothing Co., Inc. 
Clothiers, Hatters & Men’s Furnishers 
Hugh Gibson pest Pena wk atch Be? Eckel, Vice Pros. 
Frank 7 Walton, Treas--famuel . Currie, See. 


Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


COAL AND WoOOoD 
Phone 2598 Down Town Office—2 Lorraine Block 


RINDLEFLEISH 


116 Jav St.. Schenectady. Phone consectioa. 


BICKELMAN—255 State St. 
JEWELER 


WHITE PLAINS 


NOW SOWING NEW “FALL HATS 
. Denton—-624%, Main Street 
Next to Western Union White Plains, 2 


Classified Advertising Charge 
20 cents an agate line 
In estimatigg space, Ogure siz words to the line. 


/ 


‘THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. MONITOR, BOST ON, U. 8. 4. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1921 


on 


OK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NEWS 


He 


central 
whom William of con- 
quered. Practically al! the scenes 


are laid in Sussex. “Harold” is de- 


scribed by the author as a Chronicle 
play. n scenes are mainly spec- 
tacular and not much conce with 
the drama. The idea of writing the 


e ant came to the poet during his 


rides on ho! k from Bexhill to 
Battle Abbey; the ruins of which had 
@ great fascination for him. But is 
“Harold” unpublished, and unpro- 
duced? I seem to recall it in a recent 
edition of Stephen Phillips’ Dramas. 


HERE has been considerable dis- 

cussion in the London papers on 
the price of producing books, and the 
difficulty of issuing works at all that 
have not a popular appeal. It was ru- 
mored that the Pitt Press at Cam- 
bridge would be obliged to stop issuing 
its valuable publications, but this, 
happily, has been denied by the Syn- 
dics of the Cambridge University 
Press. Judging from a statement 
issued at a meeting of the Council of 
the Publishers As tion of Great 


t. Britain and Ireland there is trouble 


bis 
1211185 


fits writers that a na- 


— nations. It is in 


— — who has never been 

n alive in the soul of his coun- 

“ >. as since they lost him, in 
xpre this feeling with fierce 
at the conclusion of ‘Toute 


ahead in the publishing world. The 
following resolution was passed by the 
Publishers Association: 

“In view of the fact that in most 
trades a reduction of wages has taken 
place, and that no such reduction has 
taken place in thé printing and allied 
trades, members are strongly advised 
to abstain, as far as possible, from put- 
ting out any new books, new editions, 
or reprints until a substantial reduc- 
tion of the very high prices now pre- 
vailing is made.” 

huge and delightful open 
motor-busses, or chars-à-bancs, 

that are now running all over Eng- 
land, give the tourist wonderful sights 
of the country, besides landing him at 
his destination in comfort, I am told 
that one can go by pleasant stages to 


Stratford-on-Ayon. When I make the 


journey I shall certainly inspect the 


Shakespeare Head Press, which has. 


been reorganized, and which is now 

ll activity as a school of the finest 
boo printing. I shall also see 
“Shakespeare's Garden,“ of which a 
delightful’ account has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Ernest Law. Two years’ 
work has restored the inclosure at 
New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, to 
something of its original character. 
and -perhaps, appearance. The Royal 
Family have contributed to “Shake- 


‘|speare’s Garden“ some roses of the 


g tout entier vit et pense en mon 


— ms force en sa force profonde, 
a eee lui le 


11 terre avec un chant plus 


10 


* London Mercury called 
rs — 1887 to 1891,“ describe 

s at William Morris’ house. 

s draws a remarkable pen pic- 
Morris, and he quotes Morris 


kind of house? I would 
like a big barn, where one 
e in corner, cooked in another 
ner, in the third corner, and 
the fourth received one’s friends.” 
the most interesting passage in 
article is Mr. Yeats’ description of 
he wrote the most famous of his 
is, “Innisfree”—“I bad still the 

tion, formed in Sligo in my teens, 
in imitation of Thoreau, on 

„ a little island in Lough Gill, 

; walking through Fleet 
et 7725 homesick, I heard a little 
water and saw a fountain 
window which balanced a 
. upon its jet, and began to 
lake * From the sud- 

came my poem ‘In- 

oes first lyric with anything in 
rhythm of my own music. I had 
cogs sen rhythm as an escape 
— and from that emotion 
he crowd that rhetoric brings, but 
understood vaguely and occa- 
that I must for my special 
use nothing but the common 

ta! couple of years later I 
id not } ve written that first line 
tional archaism—‘Arise 
the inversion of the last 


the way from Vermont, 

. 8. A., comes this letter—-“Dear |, 
wut you please tell me where 
‘Farming Without Tears,’ 
much? Every New Eng- 
hopes that this year it 

The year is young—our 

are high. But that happy title 
e my fancy, as does, also, your 
„ Well, how shall I answer 
_ “Farming Without Tears“ is, 
d be a diary of hope every 
ot joy in the future, in 


Elizabethan type, from their palace 
gardens, 


OHN DRINKWATER’S Abraham 

Lincoln“ has been revived at the 
Lyceum Theater, an enormous house, 
hitherto devoted to popular melo- 
drama. On the night I was present 
the building was packed, and this fine 
and moving play was listened to with 
deep attention But the.acting falls 
far short of the performance in New 
York. 

A new play calied “Shakespeare.” 
by H. F. Rubinstein and Clifford Bax, 
has just been issued. It is in five Epi- 
sodes, and purports to give an inti- 
mate picture of Shakespeare as he 
really was. I have read the first of the 
Episodes with great delight. And I 
make bold to say that this play may 
be one of the most significant liter- 
ary works of the year. “Shakespeare” 
contains a prefatory note by Prof. 
Alfred W. Pollard, a confession of his 
interest in this analysis and presenta- 
tion of the authors’ (one is a poet) 
idea of the “real Shakespeare.” Pro- 
fessor Pollard’s preface is quite a 
Straight Statement. 

O Straight Statements 1 
added: 

“A friend of the author left 
a typewritten copy of this play | 
with me one evening, and as soon as 
he had gone 1 took it up and began 
to read. I didn’t agree with it. 
don’t agree with it. Some of it as 
me very angry, very indignant. But 
when I had taken it up I read 
through at a sitting, and I shouldn't 
have done that if it hadn’t gripped | 
me. I had been reading Shakespeare | 
for half a century, and here were two 
young men cornering me and forcing | 
me to do at last what I had always 
steadily refused to do—fall a-wonder- | 
ing what Shakespeare was really like. 

. . They have thought out their | 
problem, their msoluble problem, and 
they present their view of it not 
argumentatively as a theory, but cre- 
atively in the five acts of a play. In 
fact, they have tried, perhaps con- 
sclously (they haven't told me) to do 
for Shakespeare what Mr. Drinkwa- 
ter has done with so large a measure 
of success. for Abraham Lincoln. 

Coming after Mr. Drinkwater’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ it raises a hope | 
that the English drama may escape 


have 


by becoming biographical.” 


MONG the new books that I should | 
like to read are: 
“Essays and Addresses.” By Gilbert | 
Murray. 

Because Prof. Gilbert Murray 
a scholar who wears his learning | 
lightly, and discusses in this volume 
subjects after his own heart, such as 
“The Theory of Poetry,” “Inspiration,” 
etc. 

“History of Belgium, From the Ro- 
man Invasion to the Present Day.” By 
Emile Cammaerts. 

Because I listened to Monsieur Cam- 
maerts speech at the Royal Literary 
Fund Dinner, and I am quite ready to 
be informed of all, or something, that 
happened to Belgium before she be- 


came officially recognized as a nation 


in 1830. 


“The Van Eycks and Their Follow- 
ers.“ By Sir Martin Conway. 

Because I am intensely interested in 
early Fiemish painters, and because in 
this book Sir Martin gives all the 


„ 


from the monotony of artificial plots | 
into the rich variety of human life | 


ABOOK OF THE WEEK 


Cambridge 


Moliére. By Arthur Tilley. 
University Press. 128. 6d. 
; 3 
Who was this Moliére, this French 
playwright and artist of the seven- 
teenth century, whose works are read 
and performed today, when Whole gen- 
erations of plays between his time and 
ours have perished utterly? Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin, called Moliére, the 
son of Jean Poquelin, upholsterer to 
the King, was born in 1622. His last 
play was produced in 1673. All that is 
necessary to know of his life is told 


“Moliére,” just published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, together with 
all that is known of the production of 
the plays, their actors, and their re- 
ception, and much lucid and scholarly 
criticism. There is no better intro- 
duction to the study of Moliére than 
Mr. Tilley’s book; and the best way of 
using it is to read, first, the brief biog- 
raphy; then turn to the plays, read- 
ing each play before reading Mr. 
Tilley’s commentary upon it. 

In his mastery of the art of the 
theater, Moliére ranks with Shake- 
speare. The two great artists were 
extraordinarily dissimilar; but they 
are alike in this, that in the work of 
both an old tradition ended and a new 
epoch in art began. They were alike, 
too, in that both were masters of their 
craft, perfected by continuous hard 
work. . 

Moliére was at once actor and play- 
wright almost from the beginning. 
From 1645, Moliére and his troupe of 
players, after having made a failure in 
Paris, wandered for 13. years in the 
provinces, and it is known that Moli- 
ére’s “Le Dépit Amoureux” was per- 
formed in 1656, and that his first 
regular play “L’Etourdi” was per- 
formed in the same or in the preceding 
year. Moliére returned to Paris in 
1658, when the young Louis XIV was 
17 years of age. Thenceforward the 
King was the patron and proctector 
of the fearless playwright, who de- 
lighted to hold up to ridicule the fol- 
lies of the age, and who dared even to 
satirize the fashions of the Court itself. 


II 

Much has been written concerning 
Moliére’s style, Moliére’s construction, 
Moliére’s habit of “taking his goods 
where he found them,” Moliére’s moral 
teaching, and the like. Not so much, 
perhaps, concerning Moliére’s supreme 
and shining virtue, which consisted 


world compounded of tedious pedantry 
and dubious farce, to make his theater 
entertaining. First and last, Moliére 
sought to amuse; and his method was 
high comedy. Like all great artists, 
he set himself to achieve his enter- 
prise within certain strict limitations. 
He would not offend morality nor in- 
fringe the rules of good taste. French 
manners are not our manners; and if 
there be aught in Moliére’s pages 
which we dislike, we may be assured 
that in unis day he did not transgress. 
In the Fractice of his art Moliére 
passed from the conventional to reali- 
ty. The stage of his time was peo- 
pled by accepted and familiar types; 
the valet, the chambermaid, the hus- 
band, the wife, the father, the pair of 
lovers. These were all conventions. 
The playwright exhibited one charac- 
teristic in each person, and it was 
always the same. In England there 
was the same tradition, which Shake- 
speare reformed and renewed, and 
which was known as the representa- 
tion of what were called “humours.”’ 
Persons were not represented, save in 
one aspect; and in the result, the 
convention became futher and further 
removed from life, and at the same 
time tedious. The public, extremely 
weary of the classic French play- 
vrights with their intermingble Alex- 
andrines and their faded imitation o° 
the antique, and, utterly bored with 
the common farces of the Hötel Bour- 
| gogne, did not know what they want- 
1 4. But Moliére knew, and he gave 
| it te them. He gave of his best. His 
business was to amuse, and he pro- 
| vided the best possible amusement, 
designed by singularly intelligent 
man for ratienal people, and he had 
his reward. 
In order to delinéate people, said 
| Moliére, you must paint from nature. 
| He broke the convention and pre- 
' sented real persons on the stage. They 
| still exhibited, as all characters repre- 
| sented on the stage must exhibit, one 
salient aspect of their personality; but 
the rest of that personality is pre- 
i gsented as well. Moliére drew not from 
the flat but from the round. It does 
not follow that he transplanted actual 
characters from life to the boards. 
though it is said that that he occa- 
sionally copied a definite person 
Moliére’s method was to study charac- 
ter by means of assiduous observation 
and to represent its essence on the 
‘stage. It is for this reason. among 
others, that they are alive today; and 
that the ridicule of a transient fash- 
ton as, for instance. in “Les Précieuses 
ewes.” ig still amusing, thouch 
itself has long passed 


the fashion 


| away. 


III 


| Moliére is the supreme exponent of 
| the art of comedy. As it was his busi- 
to amuse good people—ies hon- 


ness 


imétes gens in the best way, so he 


| wrote comedy, and, himself an incom- 
‘parable actor, he played comedy. Be- 
hind bis noble bequest of honest and 
innocent laughter, stands the man 
himself, the indomitable worker, the 
skilled crafteaman, kindly, sensitive, 
humorous, and above all, humane; 
Molié@re the good. 

The plays of Moliere are taught in 
schools as exercises in the French 
language; with the usual result, that 
the pupil regards the French author 
as writing for the instruction of the 
fifth form, much as he, or she, re- 
| gards Julius Caesar as composing a 
history of his tedious wars in Gaul 
for the edification of the elementary 
Latin class. It is a pity. Moliére, it 


is really necessary to remark, wrote 


in Mr. Arthur Tilley’s admirable work. 


in his invincible determination, in at With conventional titles, as in the 


dor the stage; there is but one way to 
appreciate his work, which is to wit- 
nese its performance by the admirable 
players of the first theater in Europe, 
the Comédie Francaise. Every gesture, 
with every intonation and movement, 
of these accomplished actors is studied 
in the detailed records of the theater, 
in which are described exactly how 
each great actor in his turn rendered 
the classic parts. There is no such 
tradition in England, nor can English- 
men rightly interpret the classic 
French comedy. The French play it 
with extreme rapidity: and perfect 
finish. It is partly by reason of their 
swift elocution that they can hold 
their audiences in the long speeches of 
the French playwrights, which upon 
the English stage would be intol- 
erable. 

If the plays of Moliére, then, cannot 
for lack of opportunity be witnessed, 
and must be read, let them be studied 
with the picture of the bright, neat 
French stage ever in the mind, to- 
gether with the imagined gesture, 
movement and expression of the actors 
and, above all, with the ſdea of speed 
in action and in elocution. 


IV 


Moliére, as a young man, began by 
writing farces, or rewriting existing 
farces, which were a development of 
the tradition of medieval farce, defined 
by Gaston Paris as “the representa- 
tion in verse of a scene in private 
life; it is short and has few charac- 
ters; it generally introduces us to the 
interior of a lower middle-class house- 
hold. . 

Playing for some time at Lyons, in 
which town Italian taste predomi- 
nated. Moliére remodeled some old 
Italian farces and comedies. Two of 
these are included in his published 
works: “Le Médecin Volant” and “La 
Jalousie de Barbouillé.” Moliére’s 
first regular comedy, “L’Etourdi,” was 
founded upon the Italian comedy 
“"L'Inavvertito,” of Nicolö Barbieri. 
The theme is simply the continual de- 
feat of the ingenious stratagems of 
Mascarille, the cunning valet, by the 
stupidity of his master, Lélie, and it 
is conventional Italian comedy 
throughout, but distinguished by 
Moliére’s admirable verse. His next 
play was also taken from an Italian 
piece, Nicold Secchi's L'Interesse,“ 
to which Moliére added much of his 
own. In- Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
produced in Paris in 1859, Moliére 
achieved his first original play in the 
purely French manner. In this piece, 
the characters, instead of being named 


Italian manner, are called according 
to the French fashion after the actors 
who played the parts. Thus there are 
Grange and Du Croisy, the two lovers, 
and the two précieuses are. named re- 
spectively Madelon, after Madeleine 
Béjart, and Cathos, after Catherine 
de Brie. Marotte, the servant’s name. 
was the theatfical name of Marie Ra- 
gueneau. Almanzor, the lackey, was 
thus named by the précieuses of the 
play after a character in one of the 
romances à la longue haleine of the 
day, Gomberville’s “Alexandre.” Gor- 
gibus is a name taken from life. Mas- 
carille, as the conventional name of 
a valet, is retained. 

In Les Précieuses Ridicules“ 
Moliére adventured into what was then 
the almost unexpected region of social 
satire, of which he became the master. 
He went on to produce “Les Facheux,” 
“L’Ecole des Maris,” and “L’Ecole des 
Femmes.” Then came “Tartuffe,” of 
which piece the church profoundly 
disapproved. Its performance was 
prohibited, and Moliére produced “Don 
Juan,” his version of the legend which 
was first dramatized by Tirso de Mo- 
lina, the Spaniard, about 1630. There 
followed “Le Misanthrope,” Amphi- 
tryon,” a mythological piece, “George 
Dandin,“ L'Avare,“ various comedy- 
baliet plays, and “Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,” which was a “comédie-bal- 
let.“ In that excellent play, Moliére 
improved upon the-old French tradi- 
tion of the ballet, which “consisted,” 
says Mr. Tilley, “of Récits, Entrées, 
and Vers.” The recitations, which de- 
scribed the theme of the Entrées, or 
dances, were apparently a develop- 
ment of the Greek chorus of antiquity. 
The Vers, which were written or 
printed in the “livre de ballet“ dis- 
tributed among the spectators, were 
also a kind of explanatory chorus. 
Moliere welded these separate ele- 
ments into a coherent whole. The 
“comédie-ballet” has survived in vari- 
ous forms, so that some of the modern 
farces of Labiche are in the manner 
of Moliére. 

Moliére returned to the social com- 
edy proper in “Les Femmes Savantes,” 
presented in 1672. His last piece. “Le 
Malade Imaginaire,” a comédie-ballet, 
was produced in the following year. 


V 


From first to last, Moliére wrote to 
amuse. His gift was comedy and he 
made the best of it. The ‘supreme 
office of the comedy is to hold up 
vice or folly to ridicule; and eomedy 
must therefore proceed from a stand- 
ard of morals; for in default of such 
a standard there. could be no com- 
parison drawn between what is and 
what ought to be, in which lively 
demonstration comedy consists. Mo- 
liére’s guiding star, said Faguet, is 
common sense. Mr. Tilley observes 
that “common sense is the soul of 
comedy,” and he adds that “if Mo- 
liére’s morality is modest and unam- 
bitious, it is at any rate sound and 
wholesome. ... I have noted in con- 
nection with “Tartuffe’ and Don Juan’ 
and ‘Le Misanthrope’ how nearly 
Moliére agrees with Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue. It is a striking testimony to 
the soundness of his morality that it 
should be possible to illustrate his 
attitude toward vice and wrongdoing 
from the sermons of the two great 
preachers who attacked his comedies 
with such uncompromising severity.” 

It may indeed be said that upon the 
fiber of the great playwright’s sense 
of morals depend his ability clearly to 
understand his material. For a high 
degree of appreciation can only be at- 


Mollere's perception of virtue was of 
a singular clarity, considerably ex- 
ceeding the official standard of his 
time, and since. It is not always 
recognized that his indomitable deter- 
mination to write in inexorable ac- 
cordance With his ideal, defying the 
most powerful opposition and thereby 
risking his livelihood, proved at once 
Moliére’s invincible honesty and his 
high courage. These qualities, in- 
deed, are the mark of the artist; and 
to the artist of all time, Moliére, like 
Shakespeare, remains the exemplar. 


HOLIDAY IMPRESSIONS 


Roving East and Roving West.’ By E. 
V. Lucas. London: Methuen & Co. 5s. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas hag been voyaging 
round the world, and visiting India, 
Japan and the United States. He did 
not go on professional quest of copy; 
“he traveled,” his publishers tell us, 
“with no other purpose than to have 
a holiday”; but the habit of the pen 
was too strong for him, he carried a 
notebook, and the fruits of it, no 
doubt to some extent worked up, have 
now been transferred to a printed 
volume. 

And a very pleasant volume it is. 
Seeing that he spent only seven weeks 
in India, three in Japan and eight in 
America, Mr. Lucas’ impressions were 
necessarily superficial, and he does 
not pretend that they were anything 
else. But he looked with the humorous 
Lucas eye, and recorded with the 
deft Lucas pen. This means that his 
book is worth reading even if it does 
not tell us anything that we did not 
know before; while the fact that the 
original notebook form has been kept, 
even though, as suggested; there may 
dave been some retouching, gives it 
a special freshness. The notes vary 
in length from a few pages to a few 
lines, the shortest being the following 
headed “The Rope Trick.” The return- 
ing traveler from India is besieged 
by questioners who want to know all 
about the most famous of the jugglers’ 
performances. In this trick the magi- 
cian flings a rope into the air, retain- 
ing one end in his hand, and his boy 
climbs up it and disappears. “I did 
not see it.” Which somehow reminds 
one of the famous chapter on snakes 
in the old history of Iceland. 

If Mr. Lucas did not see the rope 
dance, he saw many other things, and 
they all, or nearly all, delighted him. 
He is the true “innocent abroad”; that 
is to say, he was not at pains to read 
up his subject beforehand but was 
well content to learn as he went. Once 
in India he fell under the spell of the 
Grand Moguls, and studied Tavernier 
and Bernier, but the fact that it was 
a new story to him added zest to his 
explorations among the monuments of 
the mighty rulers. Nor has he a trace 
of that snobbishness which forbids 
some travelers to admire what has 
been admired by their predecessors. 
He is enthusiastic about the Taj Mahal, 
for instance, though he makes no at- 
tempt to describe its glories anew. 
Elsewhere he is less reticent, though 
always modest about the limitations 
of his knowledge. His description of 
Akbar’s stronghold of Fatehpur-Sikri 
is an admirable example of his vivid 
manner. “I do not pretend to any 
exhaustive knowledge of the gates of 
the world, but I cannot believe that 
there can be others set as this Gate 
of Victory is in the walls of a palace, 
at the head of myriad steps, on the 
very top of a commanding rock and 
opening on to thousands of square 
miles of country. Having seen this 
amazing landscape, one descends the 
steps to the road, and looking up is 
astonished and exalted by seeing the 
gate from below. Nothing so grand 
has ever come into my ken. The Taj 
Mahal is unforgettingly beautiful; but 
this glorious gate in the sky has more 
at once to exercise and stimulate the 
imagination and reward the vision.” 

In Japan one feels that Mr. Lucas 
was on the whole disappointed. To 
his humane and discursive tempera- 
ment there was something unsym- 
pathetic in the neatness and hardness 
which he everywhere found. But 
Fujiyama at any rate filled him with 
sheer delight. 

America awakened to the full the 
traveler's powers of appreciation. It 
also demonstrated the catholicity of 
his taste; for the admirer of the Taj 
and of Fuji has praises almost as 
warm for the Woolworth Building. 
But in America his interests were 
more human. In a stay of a few 
weeks it was impossible to attempt 
to arrive at any understanding of the 
people of India or Japan, and all he 
could do was to record outward 
aspects. But in the United States he 
was among cousins, and he became 
absorbed in the analysis of the like- 
nesses and the differences between 
them and his own countrymen. Other 
Englishmen have engaged in the same 
study and have given more time to 
its pursuit; but what Mr. Lucas 
lacked in time he made up in zest, and, 
if he can achieve his aspiration, he 
will one day have more to say on 
this supremely interesting topic. An 
what he says will be worth the atten- 
tion alike of Americans and of Eng- 


lishmen. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


It has been suggested there is to be 
a revival of interest in the poetry of 
John Davidson. That such a revival 
should be recessary is rather curious. 
tor of ail the poets of his time, one 
would have supposed ‘Davidson to have 
the greatest “staying power.” Yet the 
fact remains that during the last dec- 
ade his verse hag not been very widely 
read. The reason, presumably, is that 
with all its technical brilliance and 
the interest of much of -its matter, 
there is something hard and unsympa- 
thetic about it; it jacks the “nuance,” 
the magic which captures the imagina- 
tion. Moreover, Davidson latterly ac- 
quired the habit of insisting too much 
on a rather tedious philosophy of his 
own devising. Nevertheless, there is 
a good deal of his work which has the 


tained by a high criterion of value. 


quality that makes for endurance. 


A POET OF HOLLAND 


Fiélane Swarth 

Holland is a ccuntry which is not 
only governed by a Queen who is both 
respected and loved by her subjects 
and whose one child is a princess 
adored by the people, but it is a coun- 
try in the artistic life of which women 
play a very important part, In music, 
particularly, the names of Catherina 
van Rennes, Hendrika van Tussen- 
broek and’ Cornelia van Osterzee, the 
composers, and Julia Culp, the eminent 
lieder singer, are familiar. In the 
closely allied art of literature Héléne 
Swarth stands preeminent in both 
prose and verse. 

Hollaad is in the purely literary 
sense a land of song as much as any 
other country in Europe, and versifiers 
in their own language and in those 
of neighboring peoples abound. There- 
fore it requires no ordinary exhibition 
of talent to win the favor of its 
critics or of the genera] public. The 
stolid matter-of-fact Dutchman de- 
sires the best and cares little from 
whence it comes; and if his own verse 
be of the pedestrian nature, he ap- 
preciates the highest flights of fancy 
and the noblest utterances of others, 
no matter from whence they come. 
The fact that Héléne Swarth was born 
in Amsterdam therefore has had no 
bearing on her popularity, which has 
been won by sheer merit and by the 
strong appeal to the sympathy of her 
fellow country folk. 

Her education, in fact, was almost 
entirely French, and although she 
learnt as a child to speak Dutch, she 
did not attempt to write in that lan- 
guage till she was over 20 years old 
and already recognized as a writer of 
graceful French verge. Neither does 
the austerity of her writing and of her 
mode of life interfere with her popu- 
larity, for austerity and grace, so far 
from combating one another, supple- 
ment one another in a charming and 
salutary manner. She has possessed 
them in a greater or less degree all 
her life. The youngest daughter of a 
wellknown writer she early followed 
the example of her father and sisters 
by putting into prose and verse the 
fanciful thoughts with which she was 
endowed. But this, or at least the 
verse writing part of it, developed only 
on. exterior suggestion. It was cus- 
tomary for her brothers and sisters to 
write and to recite for their own 
mutual delectation, short verses on all 
manner of subjects. Héléne had a 
keenly observant mind and a tenacious 
memory which took in the best of what 
the others had done; and whenever it 
fell to her to recite she brought for- 
ward the verses of one of her sisters. 
This sister, though honored in a small 
way by such action, was impatient that 
the child, then but eight years old, 
should take and use her thoughts. 
“Why do you always repeat my 
versés,” she exclaimed. “Why do you 
not make some of your own, if you 
can?” She could, and did; and at this 
time began to write romances, of 
which the heroine was invariably a 
girl of her own age. These stories 
and the philosophy on which they were 
based frequently kept her wrapt in 
thought when the rest of the family 
was engaged in lively conversation. 

In the year 1879 her first collection 
of poems, 
lished. About this time she was a keen 


affinity of this language to that of her 
own country caused her to start writ- 
ing in Dutch. Feeling her lack of 
mastery of this latter language she 


would have given up any serious at- 


‘tempt in this direction but for one 
favorable circumstance. A fiery en- 
thusiast for all things Flemish (and 
the Dutch and Flemish languages are 
substantially the same), Pol de Mont, 
the poet, became acquainted at this 
time with Héléne Swarth and her 
works. When he discovered that she 
was Dutch by race and birth he was 
deeply grieved that she should be ex- 
ercising her great gifts through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. He en- 
couraged her to continue the tentative 
efforts she had made in Dutch verse, 
and by correcting her manuscripts 
and lending her books by good Dutch 
writers gave her what was practically 
a Dutch education. The result was two 
volumes of poems, “Eenzame Bloeme” 
(Lonely Flower) and “Blauwe Bloe- 
men” (Blue Flowers), 
Roulers, which met with enthusiastic 
reception on all sides. 

Her family then for the first time 
realized that her talent was of no 
ordinary nature, and they, along with 
all the leading critic: of the day and 
also the public and the pubiishers, en- 
couraged her to make poetry the chief 
work of her life. A number of dra- 
matic poems have been written by her 
from time to time, and several of them 
have been published and been well re- 
ceived by the public. 

But even with this encouragement 
and her own inclinations she has not 


devoted herself exclusively to poetry. 
Several novels and stories have from 
time to time taken her attention and 
have had a degree of popularity. 
Essentially, however, she is a poet, 
and this she expressed many years 
ago, in one of her early Dutch poems, 
which might still be her motto: 


Zang en verlangen! o welk een verdriet, 


Had ik mijn liefde en mijn liederen niet! 
Vond ik geen troost meer in liefde en in 


lied 
Wis, dat ik in wanhoop de wereld veriiet. 


GOOD TRANSLATIONS 


Folk Songs of Many Peoples with the 
English Versions by American octs. 
Compiled and edited by Florence Hudson 
— New York: The Woman's Press. 

The translations and paraphrases 
given in this book of folk songs are 
interesting, particularly because they 
have been Jone by many of the well- 
known poets of today. A translation 
into English. of course, must be judged 
as to its effectiveness not only for its 
presentation of the thought of the 
original, but for the meaning which 
it conveys to English-speakine readers. 


Such verse writers as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Harguerite Wilkinson, and John 
Farrar are especially happy in their 
renderings from the Lithuanian, the 
Polish, the Finnish, and the Esthonian. 
Most of the songs given here express, 
unfortunately, the same sort of sad- 
ness that one finds in the old English 
ballads, and yet it is not quite the 
same, for it has a strange quality that 
is hard to reproduce in English. The 
feeling seems to come from the depths 
of far mountains, with now and again 
a sort of gypsy lilt to emphasize the 
strangeness, as given here. 


A LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Cervantes. The Newdigate Prize Poem 
1921. By James Laver. Oxford. Basil 
Blackwell. 2s. 


Newdigate succeeds Newdigate, and 
the level of the Pierian Spring is not 
much disturbed. How old Sir Roger 
would have been amazed had he been 
told that his political speeches, his 
activities in connection with canals 
and turnpikes, even his antiquarian 


researches, were less well remembered 


than the prize of 21 guineas which is 
associated with his name and which is 
awarded each year to an undergrad- 
uate of Oxford for English verse. 
This year the subject for the poem 
was Cervantes, a choice that in itself 
gives distinction to the _ title-page. 
There is distinction also in the print 
and format of the little volume. Nor 
can it be said that Mr. James Laver, 
Commoner of New College, has won 
the prize with verses that fall below 
the usual standard of such competitive 
efforts. 
the poem is notably good. Seizing the 
moment, or one of the moments, when 
Cervantes was imprisoned for debt, 
Mr. Laver makes the great Spaniard 


hia long enslavement by Barbary cor- 
sairs, and his difficult release. Some 
of his experiences were strange 
enough, and are deftly told. Others 
are not uncommon; as, for instance, 
when his ship puts out to sea while he 
lies between decks. He was half asleep, 
“But felt the vessel labor suddenly, 
And knew that she had found the open 
sea.” 

The central thought of the poem is 
that in meditating on his own feats 
of knight errantry, wasting his “labor 
in fantastic flights,“ Cervantes first 
‘conceives the character of Don Quix- 
ote. It is not, however, only one figure 
that shapes itself in his teeming ima- 
gination; he recognizes another part 
of himself. 

Full of sly humor and coarse common 
sense, 

Careful of comfort, quick at 
pence. ‘ ~ 

So by degrees Sancho Panza also 
comes into view, the two figures pre- 
senting themselves to the inward eye 
of Cervantes, now clear, now dark 


counting 


“Fleurs de Réve,” was pub 


half of him.” 

In this manner, according to the 
Newdigate prize-winner, was evolved 
that great romance which mocked at 
all the false romance of the period, 
but made its readers better acquainted 
with the loyable and the true. The 
prisoned debtor was in no doubt about 
the value of his own imsight into 
human character. He 
Knew himself by that one gift alone 
Greater than pallid Philip on his throne. 


And heard above men’s puny shouts and 


published at 


student of German literature and the 


cries. 
Olympian laughter ringing down the skies. 


This is Oxford to the finger-tips! 


A THEORY ANALYZED 


The Economics of Communism, With 
Special Reference tO Russia’s Experiment. 
By Leo Pasvolsky. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 2.26. 

Though Mr. Pasvolsky is an adverse 
critic of Bolshevism, his main purpose 
in this book is to present fairly the 
theory on which the Bolsheviki are 
working. What he has to say, how- 
ever, is largely for students, for, like 
most other treatises on economic sub- 
jects, his work is packed with figures 
and abstract terms that make very 
dry reading. It is, on the whole, a 
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> | The “Noon of Night” 
and the Noon 
of Day 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

HERE is a road that leads out of 
1 the night of material sense into 
the day of spiritual reality, and every 
| individual must travel it sooner or 
later. He who resolves that wrong- 
doing is not desirable, and therefore 
strives to practice good, is on this 
road. The essential and indeed the 
Only equipment for the journey is the 
understanding that everything is Mind 
and Mind's idea, and that Mind or God 
hae given His own loved likeness 
| everlasting day. This likeness is the 
real, the spiritual man. 

The figurative night of material 
sense is made up of evil conditions, or 
of mental darkness arising from lack 
of spiritual perception. It is possible 
for every one to overcome the evil of 
this night. ‘Christian Science proves 
this to be true, no matter what the 


Saint | situation is or what phases of sin or 


sickness one may be facing. It is 


Whittier who says that 
God works in all things: all obey 


His first propulsion from the night. 


Wake thou and watch! the world is 


gray 
With morning light. 


And as Mary Baker Eddy points out: 
“The wakeful shepherd beholds the 
first faint morning beams, ere cometh 


ness, death or spiritual ignorance, 
fades before the truth that Mind has 
created everything in the likeness of 
itself, infinite good. The blackesk, the 
noon of, night must disappear before 
increasing dawn until all men have 
come full into the noon of day, the 
full demonstration of spiritual lite. 
which is even now the only true 
fact. 


On the Way to Paris 
My Norfolk friend and I stop at 
the same house;—and two or three 
mornings after, are upon the deck of 
the same steamer that fizzes up the 
Seine,” Donald G. Mitchell writes in 
his “Fresh Gleanings.” tiny 1 we 
looked upon the checkered fields that 


spread over the rolling banks of the 


line, a. pillar, and something slitter- 
ing upon its top—a winged, gilded 
ang d the angel stands upon the 
colurhn where the tall and terrible 
Bastille stood. I see another shaft: 
it is a single stone, tapering and 
pointed, and there seems an open spot 
around it where the sun shines on 
the pavement, and glistens, as it were, 
on two great globules of spray—lI 
know it for the column of Luxor.“, 


The Wild People of 
the Woods 


I was standing against a tall stump 
in the édge of a woods opening when 
a black bear walked by. He stopped, 


‘took a good look at me, bristled up, 
‘edged away, stopped for another look. 


“No,” he seemed to say to himself, 
“that is just a stump.” He walked out 


* 


ing the long lazy hours of a summer 
morning. I suppose that now you 
whizz and hustle through the lovely 
forest scenery pursued by clouds of 
dust and offended by the fumes of pe- 
trol, and no doubt you get to your des- 
tination quicker than you used. The 
pleasantest way to travel in Germany, 
if you are young, is on your feet. It 
is enchanting to walk day after day 
through the cool scented forest and 
sleep at. night in one of the clean 
country Tou must choose your 
district and your inn, for if you went 
right off the traveller’s track and came 
to a peasant’s house you would find 
nothing approaching the. civilisation 
of an English farmhouse. But in most 
of the beautiful country districts of 
Germany there are fine inns, and there 
are invariably good roads leading to 
them. This way of travelling is too 
tame for English people as a rule. 
They laugh at the broad well-made 
path winding up the side of a German 
mountain, and still more at the hotel 
or restaurant to be found at the top. 
From the English point of view a 
walk of this kind is too tame and 
easy for pleasure. But the beauty of 
it, especially in early summer, can 
never be forgotten: and so it is worth 
while, even if you are young and cher- 
ish a proper scorn for broad roads and 
good dinners. .. . Indeed, you would 
forget the road and eat the dinner un- 
attending; for all that’s made would 
be a green thought in a green shade 
for you by the end of the day, and as 
you shut your eyes at night you 
would see forest, forest with the sun- 
light on the young tips of the pines, 
forest unfolding itself from earth to 
sky as you climbed hour after hour 
close to the ferns and boulders of the 


the full radiance of a risen day.” 
(“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,” p. vii.) When disease, 
sin, or other wrong condition begins 
to lessen, whether in the case of an 

or of a nation, it is proof 
that claims of the night are 
beginning to disappear. The wise, 
grateful, and alert man will discern 
this unfoldment as it progresses and 
will be happy in it. 


foaming mountain stream your path- 
way followed, forest too on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, with wastes of 
golden broom here and there, and 
fields of rye and barley swept gently 
by the breeze.— Home Life in Ger- 
many,” Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Gold-Voiced Dwellers 
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The “first faint morning beams“ 
are always a welcome sight, and the 
one who faithfully looks to Principle 
as sole cause cannot fail to perceive 
them. Even a slight giving way of a 
disease or an évil condition that has 
seemed to be immovablé is a cheer- 
ing gleam of light, dispelling so much 
of night. And a person, discouraged 
for the moment with the contempla- 
tion of his own apparent shortcomings 
and ailments, should go upon the 
mountain top of spiritual discernment 
and look out beyond himself upon the 
broader fields of the world. He will 
find improvement there, even though 
uproar and goings to and fro be along 
with it. For in the world there is 
a mighty force which “treadeth the 
winepress of the fierceness and wrath 
of Almighty God.” The healing of 
| Countless earthly discords goes for- 
ward and at a much more rapid rate 
now perhaps than at any other period 

ry. Loyal Christian Sci- 

tists,” writes Mrs. Dddy, “be of 
good cheer: the night is far spent, 
the day dawns; God's universal king- 
dom will appear, Love will reign in 
every heart, and His will be done on 
earth as in heaven.” (‘Miscellaneous 

Writings,” p. 213.) The great leaven- 
ing power that is in the world is the 
knowledge of omnipotent good, a 
knowledge founded upon Principle. 
Another name for this knowledge is 
Christian Science, the Science which 
gives praise and honor without end 
to the one God, the Holy One of 
Israel. The leavening, the unfoldment, 
is blessed by the eternal Mind, an un- 
foldment which is manifested to men 
in a better world. “Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name? for thou only art holy: for 
all nations shall come and worship 
before thee; for thy judgments are 
made manifest.” 

The materialistic ht of mortals, 
then, is their ignorance of God, or 
Mind. Bach person is living in just 
as much of the day of Spirit as he 
knows of God as the cause of all 
things. The darkness that is spir- 
itual lack may in belief be found any- 
where, sometimes in the most unlikely 
places. Abundance of human learning 
does not necessarily pierce the gloom, 
while the innocent reaching of a little 
child toward good may easily be in 
this present time the dawning ray that 
will soon bring to him the bright day 
of spiritual understanding. Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise 
enter therein.” 

Since the darkness that means the 
absence of good is made up of ma- 
terial beliefs, whether of sickness or 
sin, or ignorance of Mind, it is for 
students of Christian Science to 
strive continually to come into the 
light of understanding by the destruc- 
tion of these beliefs, slowly if need 
be, rapidly if it be vouchsafed them, 
and patiently always. And above all, 
these words of Mrs. Eddy in “Miscel- 
laneous Writings” should be remem- 
bered: “I pray that all my students 
shall have their lamps trimmed and 
burning at the noon of night, that not 
one of them be found borrowing oil, 
and seeking light from matter instead 
of Spirit, or at work erroneously, thus 
shutting out spiritual light.” And 
further: “In the dark hours, wise 
Christian Scientists stand firmer than 
ever in their allegiance to God.” 
(P. 276.) 

To the widow whose son had died 
there probably seemed nothing in 
view save the darkness of despair, but 
Elijah, because he understood that 
Life, eternal Love, never loses its re- 
flection, dispersed the mesmeric night 
and raised the dead. “See, thy son 
liveth,” was his announcement of the 
light. And Peter destroyed the identi- 
cal measure of night, when, with 
the same understanding that Elijah 
had, he lifted Dorcas out of death, and 
“presented her alive.” 

The blackest night whether of sick- 


The Maine Coast in 
Summer 


It is in tbe long summer days per- 
haps that the Maine coast reveals most 
its attractiveness. 
clouds, a pure fleecy white, accentuate 
the blue of the sky, and the dark 
rocks of the coast are embroidered 


with the foam of waves of the Atlantic | 


at play, the shore is one continuous 
line of béauty. There is plenty of 
variety in the view to satisfy one, and 
a bit of it is set before us by Sarah 
Orne Jewett in one of her Maine 
books, in which she describes the coast 
“where many green islands and salt 
inlets fringe the deep-cut shore-line; 
where balsam firs and bayberry bushes 
cend their fragrance seaward, and 
song sparrows sing all day.” 

A rugged coastline is the delight of 
the waves, offering the canvas against 
which they can paint their ever-chang- 
ing pictures. But most of ail do they 
love the isolated rocks thrusting 
above the blue-green water, against 
which they may crash or over which 
they may roll with overwhelming vol- 


ume as the tide gives and takes and af- 


fords them opportunity. It is divert- 
ing in the extreme to lie upon a grassy 
spot above a cliff and watch a great 
rock offshore at sport with the waves 
of the sea. 


Adams Inaugurated as 
President 


{John Adams to his wife] 
Philadelphia, 5 March 1797. 
My dearést Friend, 

Your dearest friend never had a 
more trying day than yesterday. A 
solemn scene it was indeed, and it 
was made more affecting to me by 
the presence of the General [Wash- 
ington], whose countenance was as 
serene and unclouded as the day. He 
seemed to me to enjoy a triumpf over 
me. Methought I heard him say, “Ay! 
I am fairly out and you fairly in! 
See which of us will be happiest.” 
When the ceremony was over, he 
came and made me a visit, and cor- 
dially congratulated me and wished 
my administration might be happy, 
successful, and honorable. 

It is now settled that I am to go 
into his house. My chariot is finished, 
and I made my first appearance in 
it yesterday. It is simple but elegant 
enough... . 

In the chamber of the House of 
Representatives was a multitude as 
great as the space could contain. The 
sight of the sun getting full orbed, 
and another rising, though less splen- 
did, was a novelty. Chief Justice 
Elisworth administered the oath, and 
with great energy. All agree that, 
taken altogether, it was the sublimest 
thing ever exhibited in America. 

I am, my dearest friend, most 
affectionately and kindly yours, 

John Adams. 
— Letters. 


By the Sea 


At morn beside the ocean’s foamy roar 
I walked soft-shadowed through the 
luminous mist, 
And saw not clearly, sea or land, 
nor wist 
Where the tide stayed, nor where be- 
gan the shore. 
A gentle seaward wind came down, 
and bore 
The scent of roses and of bayberry; 
And through the great gray veil 
that hid the sea 
Broke the pale sun—a silvery warmth 
—not more. 
—Archibald Lampman. 


When scattered | 
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Of the Maine coast 


river, and the towers of old churches 
that were seated close down to the 
| water. As the banks shut together 
above Quilleboeuf, the villages thick- 
ened, and old timber houses, filled in 
with stone and mortar, stretched klong 
the river. Now, we began to see those 


avenues, and trimmed tops of trees, 


which are recognized by French taste, 
but which my Norfolk friend persisted 
in calling most extraordinary affairs. 
Now, too, as we lay off the larger vil- 


pleasure-loving airgof the French 


peasantry. The porters lay down their 
burdens, and lean against the houses | 
to look at the steamer as it passes; | 
women in the doorways stand with 


their arms akimbo, and their round 
faces as free of thought, as if there 
were not a care, or a labor in life. 


Now and then in a larger village, there! Hamlet, for that matter—the 
is music upon the quay, and a crowd no sense at all of being patr 


lages, began to show itself the listless, ' 


* 


The Child and 
Shakespeare 


But let us take something far sim- 


f pler than the Ninth Book of Paradise 
Lost and more direct than any trans- 
| lated masterpiece can be in its appeal; 


something of high genius, written in 
our mother tongue. Let us take The 
Tempest. 

Of The Tempest we may say confi- 
dently: 

(1) that it is a literary masterpiece: 


the most perfect “fruit of the noblest, 


tree in our English forest“; 

(2) that its story is quite simple; 
intelligible to a child: (its basis is 
fairy-tale, pure and simple—as I tried 


to show in a previous lecture): 


(3) that in reading it—or in reading 
child has 


of boys, and women, and workmen, | being “written down to.” And this has 
throng about it;—the little drummer | the strongest bearing on my argument. 
flourishes his sticks, with his head The great authors, as Emerson says, 


thrown one side, and an eye to our 
passing company ;—the fifer blows his 
very loudest, and I can sée his foot | 
rosy and 
bright, look -tenderly at them—look | 
tenderly at us; the boys in their short, | 


beating time—the girls, 


blue smock-frocks are gleeful as the 
music;—the boat fizzes along;—the 
group on the quay grows confused: — 
the houses mingle into a patch of 
white upon the shore, with an old gray 
tower among them; and soon a turn in 
the ever-winding Seine shuts them 
wholly from our sight. So they pass 
us—wooded shores, glimpses of for- 
ests, dells opening up sweet land- 
scapes—then change to banks rolling, 
and waving with ripened grain, 

“So we pass Lillebonne, and most 
beautiful Caudebec and the twin tow- 
ers of Jumiége. ... : 

“But lo! in the valley before us, the 
tall towers of Rouen! The Norfolk 
country gentleman thought it an odd 
old town, but stopped there to learn 
the odd language they spoke. I bade 
him adieu on the inn steps some days 
after, telling him that I went on to 
study at Paris—for which, I dare say, 
he thought me a very odd sort of 
person. 

“Away to the left of our track, in 
the plain, through which flows the 
Seine, after running hour upon hour 
through bellowing tunnels, and by 
chateaux upon heights—appears a tall 
cathedral spire, and a forest of tur- 
rets underit... 

“And now,—out of-the window,—as 
we glide round a curve high above 
the river and the plain, comes a view 
of the great capital—the longed-for 
Paris, gay Paris, la belle ville, en- 
chanting city—lying in the clear sun- 
shine stretched upon the plain;—no 
mist lies over it—no folds of smoke 
rest on it—no cl6ud—no shadow of 
cloud: a glittering heap it lies—the 
Seine glittering in its midst. The 
valley is a great savannah, here and 
there rolling up waves of hills, but 
nowhere is there sight of mountain; 
fortresses pile up gray and old from 
the green bosom of the plain; but 
around, and back of all. the blue sky 
comes down and touches the tops of 
the vineyards that grow in the 
valley. 

“I see two old brown towers rising 
above the houses, and know they must 
be the towers of Notre-Dame. I see 
a dome lifting above all other domes, 
and know it must be the dome des 
Invalides; I see a great gray hulk 
of building, floating, as it were, in a 
sea of trees—I know it must be the 
old palace in its garden; I see in the 
farthest cluster of the houses, where 


* 


they almost fade into the horizon | 


never condescend. Shakespeare him- 
self speaks to a slip of a boy, and that 
boy feels that he is Ferdinand; 

(4) that, though Shakespeare uses 
his loftiest, most accomplished and, 
in a sense, his most difficult language: 
a way of talking it has cost him a 


| life-time to acquire, in line upon line 


inviting the scholar's, prosodist's 
poet’s most careful study; that lan- 
guage is no bar to the child’s enjoy- 
ment: but rather casts about the 
whole play an aura of magnificence 
which, with the assistant harmonies, 
doubles and redoubles the spell. A 
child no more resents this because it 
is strange than he objects to read in 
a fairy-tale of robbers concealed in 
oil-jars or of diamonds big as a roc’s 
egg. When will our educators see 
that what a child depends on is imag- 
ination, that what he demands of life 
is the wonderful, the glittering, pos- 
sibility? 

Now if, putting all this together and 
taking confidence from it, we boldly 
launch a child upon The Tempest we 
shall come sooner or later upon pas- 
sages that we have arrived at finding 
difficult. ... 

These difficulties—perhaps for you, 
certainly for the young reader or lis- 
tener—are reserved delights. My old 
schoolmaster even indulges this sus- 
picion—“ I never can persuade myself 
that Shakespeare would have passed 
high in a Civil Service examination on 
one of his own plays.” At any rate 
you don’t begin with these difficulties: 
you don’t (or I hope you don’t) read 
the notes first:. since, as Bacon puts 
it, “Studies teach not their own use.” 

As for the child, he is not “grubbing 
for beauties”; he magnificently ig- 
nores what he cannot for the moment 
understand, being intent on What Is, 
the heart and secret of the adventure. 
He is Ferdinand (I repeat) and the 
isle is “full of voices.“ If these voices 
were all intelligible, why then, as 
Browning would say, “the less Island 
it.“ — The Art of Reading.“ Quiller 
Couch. 


Fire-Flies 

As in that season, when the sun least 
veils 

His face that lightens all, what time 
the fly 

Gives way to the shrill gnat, the 
peasant then : 

Upon some cliff reclined, beneath him 
sees | 

Fire-flies innumerous spangling o’er 
the vale, 

Vineyard or tilth, where his day-labor 
Se cea go 

—Dante (Carey’s translation). 


mit. 


into the grassy opening. . . then 


ambled off into the woods. 

This grass plot was a wilderness 
meeting- place for wild folks. Half a 
dozen wild-life trails crossed it or 
terminated in it. There were number- 
less air routes to and through it 
traversed by bats, butterflies, and 
birds. Often the wild life ceased to 
search for food, played their primi- 
tive games with enthusiasm, and 
sometimes they had battles. 

Often 1 came back to this place to 
note the changes ip the flowers or the 
growth of the birds in the neighbour- 
hood nests. 

Another day I sat just a big bump 
on a log, in the other side of the 
woods opening. A family of skunks, 
a coyote, and a number of grouse 
passed near and each of these ap- 
peared to think that I was just a 
bump on a log. More than a score 


onized, of | Of species of birds this day alighted 


near by without giving me a second 
look. Toward evening a mink came 
out of the brook at the end of the 
log, looked at me three or four times, 
and then proceeded to take a dust 
bath. But a beaver who came out 
‘of the water had scarcely looked at 
me when he apparently caught my 
scent. With a splashing dive he dis- 
appeared down stream. Once as I 
lay on a pile of boulders a number 
of Bighorn sheep passed near by, 
utterly unconcerned at my form which 
they apparently mistook for a boulder. 

Long before I thought of becoming 
a Nature Guide I moved slowly, so as 
not to alarm the thousand kinds of 
wild people of the woods who are 
eternally vigilant ,with eyes or ears 
for the sight or the scent of a swiftly 
moving object. And I went frequently 
to the same place and often waited 
long in the wilderness. 

I tracked bears, hunted fossils— 
geologic animals—camped in beaver 
colonies, watched storms on the 
heights, going into the places where 
they roared the loudest, and went in 
search of coasting snowslides and 
landslides. : 

In every state in the Union there 
are numerous wild places in which if 
one wait in the wilderness he will 
see the wild folks come. Many of the 
unsuspected plays and ways of wilder- 
ness folks have been seen by those 
who move through the woods slowly 
and who go frequently to the same 
place—these are the joys of waiting 
in the wilderness.—Enos A. Mills in 


the preface to “Waiting in the Wilder- | 


ness.” 


The Road in Germany 


If you choose to leave the railroad 
you may still travel by diligence in 
Germany, and rumble along the roads 


in its stuffy interior. As you pass 
through a village the driver blows his 
horn, old and young run out to enjoy 
the sensation of the day, the geese 
cackle and flutter from you in the 
dust, you catch glimpses of a cobble- 
stoned marketplace, a square church- 
tower with a stork's nest on its sum- 
Noah’s. Ark-like houses with 
thatched or gabled roofs, tumble-down 
balconies, and outside staircases of 
wood. Sometimes when the official 
coach is crowded you may have an 
open carriage given you without extra 
charge, but you cannot expect that to 
happen often; nor will you often be 
driven by postillion nowadays. In- 
deed, for all I know the last one may 
have vanished and been replaced by a 
motor bus. You can take one to a 
mountain inn in the Black Forest now- 
adays, over a pass I travelled a few 
years ago in a mail eoach. In those 
times it was a jog-trot journey occupy- 


of the Wood 


The gold-voiced dwellers of the wood 
Flute up the morning as I pass; 
And in the dusk I lay me down 
With star-eyed children of the grass. 


I harken for the winds of spring, 

And haunt the marge of swamp and 
stream, 

Till in the April night I hear 

The revelation of the dream. 


I listen when the orioles 

Come up the earth with early June, 
And the old apple-orchards spread 
Their odorous glories to the moon. 


Se I would keep my natural days, 
By sunlit sea, by moonlit hill, 
With the dark beauty of the earth 
Enchanted and enraptured still. 
—Bliss Carman. 
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We, e 

— 4 Conference and After 
eee events of the past few years 
ewe ed in a a just perspective, it is more than prob- 
opie m a world point of view, the great out- 
ay e will be seen to be the conference of 
n all parts of the British Commonwealth 
es concluded in London. With extraor- 
eg the past few weeks, whilst the 
2 ence has in session, there has 
an entirely new view of world politics, Ever 
e — gning of the armistice, until quite recently, 
n of 1 all countries, in casting about 
. they might encompass the stupendous 
rehabilitation, have sought very largely to build 
d foundations. In spite of the fact that Russia, 
i Austria, Jess than a decade ago, three of the 
of the world powers, were reduced to impotence, 
. to bring order out of chaos on the basis 
f ee ert of Europe, using the phrase in its broad- 
was still the leading factor in affairs of the 


las Jus 


confer 


ee bed 


a . the maintenance of such a viewpoint 

25 > be possible. The whole of the great pre-war 

ic machine was constructed for its maintenance, 

an thought ever travels most easily in accustomed 

SS néw influences as seemed to enter into 

ion were received as simply accretions to the 

system, new factors which could readily be made 

itorm to the accepted and accustomed ways. For 

> th y were made to conform. With the signing 

: German peace treaty, in the Hall of Mirrors, at 

illes, in the June of 1919, the old order seemed to 

to be placed in a position once again impreg- 

. Tru » every one was talking about the new era 

a : ing, and about the coming unity of the Old 

2 ' w World in a world-wide League of Nations. It 

fe te say, however, that few realized even then that 

hac any serious change in the center of gravity 

ni e diplomacy. Paris was, as ever, the city 
5 n. 

r the reception of the world's congresses and con- 

If there was to be a world-wide League of 

0 it was to have its headquarters in true tradi- 

al style at Geneva. The entry of the United States 

| — of Europe was welcomed with heart felt 

i, and the presence of the British dominions, 


2 ee 


e pendent states, was gracefully accepted, 


of deference to Great Britain. But neither 

wo. factors was regarded as changing in the 

the basis of world politics as it had“ existed 

. war. The new wine was welcome, but it was 
ted that it would be put in the old bottles. 

il along, of course, there were those who had a deep 

growing conviction that this was not the case, but 
a ere few. The awakening has been a slow process, 

is indeed only just begun. With the signing of the 

peace treaty, the “new order,” as reared on the 

reached the zenith of its splendor and achieve- 

= Since then, the process of decline and disillusion- 

red to go steadily forward. Slowly but 

y, the { Jnited States withdrew from all participation 

scheme of things, but the more she withdrew 

e utterly impossible such a withdrawal, as a per- 

pba was seen to be. Every day and every 

= ** showed more clearly that, from an 

no m as pvell as from a political point of view, the 

5 of the United States was impossible. The 

seemed to be complete. The United States 
— have nothing to do with the old order, 

no one seemed to be able to envisage a new order. 

— seemed to be living very much from day to day, 
— — first with one difficulty and then with another, 

it « * in practically every case, toa point where 

ay 


Heth, 


“waiting for America.” 
uch was the position of affairs when the imperial 
rence met in London last June. It is true that 
ere had appeared in the political heavens certain signs 
a ome change. ‘Statesmen like Mr. Hughes, the 
Minister of Australia, and General Smuts, the 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, especially 
W 2 mer, had made it perfectly clear that the one great 
— of world concern was not, as heretofore, the 
x t of Europe, but the concert of the English-speak- 
piles. Nevertheless, it was not until the confer- 
been some time in session that there began to 
public thought a realization of the fact that the 
¢ round table of the world was no longer the Atlantic 
+ Pacific. As a well-known authority on world, 
; remarked to a representative of The Christian 
e Monitor in London, in the early days of the con- 
— of the great dominions, Canada, Aus- 
land, and South Africa, as well as India, 
— of America, practically free from the influence 
European politics. In fact,” he insisted, “it may be 
* each of these free nations is an America in mini- 
Por that reason British policy, from now on, must 
more and more American in its complexion. Every 
r as the dominion premiers wield increased influence 


— 


councils of the British Commonwealth this influ- 


n eval is purely ‘American’ in its nature, will grow 
i shape British policy, bringing it more in harmony 
h that of the United States as time goes on.’ 

Nov is this change likely to be more welcomed, 
develop more rapidly, than in the United Kingdom. 
a — moment that the dominions began to take 

steps toward nationhood and toward that 
er coneetion of unity which has today reached such 


xpression, Great Britain has shown herself ready to 


e dominions more than halfway. The result is 
e tremendous shift in the center of gravity of 
dlitics, brought about by the war, has found Great 
1, at all points, prepared. Yesterday she was the 
d of Europe; nr she is the spearhead of the 


for the execution of the world’s treaties. 


* 


British Commonwealth, ready, in fellowship . with the 
United States, to take her place at the new council table 
and help to build surely on the new foundation. 


Renewed Efforts for a Dye Embargo 


THE arguments before the United States Senate that 
unless an embargo i is placed on dyes the American “indus- 
try of more than $300,000,000 will have to be scrapped” 
illustrate the extravagance of statements that are often 
made in the midst of an animated discussion. Without 
the embargo the American dye industry will, of course, 
find some satisfactory way to meet competition. In seek- 


ing this way it will be helpful to the industry to consider 


the situation from the point of view of the world, rather 
than from the limited point of view of industry in the 
United States alone. International competition on the 
basis ‘of quality, and carried on with the right kind of 
business keenness, is an immensely better condition than 
would result from the building up of a monopoly in the 
United States. That those interested in the American 
dye industry do not yet see the way to meet competition 
without an embargo is no reason why the way cannot be 
found. The reluctance to face competition must first be 
overcome by a determination to bring about as free an 
exchange of activity as possible. The United States, then, 
will not only achieve prosperity because of the rightness 
of its position, but will encourage other nations to take 
the broadest way, 

Of course, a $300,000,000 industry is not an infant i in- 
dustry which needs to be protected. If it is producing more 
dyes than there is a demand for at the present. time, what 
is necessary is a Study of ways for a wider distribution. 
Strictly speaking, overproduction is impossible, because 
the right use can be found for every constructive product. 
Though business men are rightly proud of the progress 
made under difficulties during the war, they seem not to 
recognize as thoroughly as they should the opportunity 
for still greater progress now, if they consider their 
problems with the same energy that was shown during 
the war. There is a better way than to go back to the 
methods of so-called protection that were being rejected 
some years ago. This better way can be discerned 
through an inteiligent study of the situation, undertaken 
without preconceptions and dependence on precedents. 
Even antagonism to Germany, which is being used as an 
argument, can, of coupe, help little in the sclution of the 
problems of the dye industry. Some way must be worked 
out whereby Germany, like other countries, can buy goods 
from the United States and pay for them by means of 
other goods sent in exchange. Only thus can prosperous 
conditions of international commerce be reestablished. 
This is the fact that must be recognized by all business 
men, and the sooner reliance on such temporary means as 
an embargo is rejected, the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

Of the development of the dye industry in the United 
States because of the war, Mr. Edwin E. Slosson says, 
in his book on “Creative Chemistry“: In 1917 about 
as many pounds of dyes were manufactured in America 
as were imported in 1913 and our exports of American® 
made dyes exceeded in value our imports before the war. 
In 1914 the outpyt of American dyes was valued at $2,- 
500,000. In 1917 it amounted to over $57,000,000. This 
does not mean that the problem was solved, for the home 
products were not equal in variety and sometimes not in 
quality to those made in Germany. Many valuable dy es 
were lacking, and the cost was, of course, much higher.“ 
The industry, therefore, has an excellent start, and needs 
only to continue its research energetically in order to 
solve the problems that remain. Though it is certainly 
to be encouraged, it does not need an embargo to insure 
prosperity, and, indeed, an embargo would not insure 
prosperity, for a restrictive method leads, in the end, to 
a limitation, and not to a right expansion of industry. 


France and Austria 


IF IT is true to say that the Allies as a whole must 
and will help Austria, because they cannot afford to face 
the consequences of not helping her, this is particularly 
true in the case of France. France, in common with the 
rest of the world, has everything to lose and nothing to 


gain from the collapse of Austria, when the matter is, 


considered from the point of view of trade. But the 
interest of France in the question is greatly sharpened 
by a realization of the fact that, if the Allies refuse to 
help her, Austria, treaty or no treaty, will throw in her 
lot with Germany. Such a development as this France 
is determined to prevent at all costs. She set her face 
against the union of Austria with Germany when she 
thought herself practically assured by treaty of aid from 
the United States and the United Kingdom, in the event 
of any future German aggression. She sets her face 
against it today, with increased determination, when the 
availability of such assistance is no longer assured. 
France, moreover, attaches considerable importance to 
the rdle which she feels she ought to play of leader in 
the work of rehabilitation in central Europe. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising to find 
Paris taking a foremost place in supporting the effort, at 
present being made, not only to help Austria, but prac- 
tically. to render her future assured. For only in this 
way, France is satisfied, will it be possible to enforce the 
provision in the Treaty of St. Germain against any 
federation with Germany, and, at the same time, secure 
for herself a worthy influence in Austrian affairs. 


But whatever the devious causes compelling assistance’ 


on a liberal scale to Austria, there can be no doubt that 
the plan recently outlined by the financial committee of 
the League of Nations is most refreshingly liberal and 
statesmanlike. The report made by the committee is 
indeed, from every point of view, most encouraging. It 
bluntly insists on the fact that the Austrian debt, as far 
as the Allies are concerned, is simply a bad debt and that 
the only businesslike thing to do with it is to write it off. 
This, the report insists, the Allies should do, or, at any 
rate, they should agree to a suspension of the debt for 
at least twenty years. They should then lend Austria 
sufficient money, in some form or another, to enable her 
to make a completely fresh start, and having placed the 
administration of the loans under suitable supervision, 
they should establish an entirely new currency. 
The simple fact is that Austria possesses, not only 


— 


natural 8 of considerable value, but a well- 
equipped industry and a most excellent banking system. 
What she needs is capital, expressed in monetary terms 
of some known value. Nowhere is this fact more clearly 
recognized than in France. As the matter was very 
justly put in the Temps“ of Paris, recently, “in Austria 
it is not a question of creating economic organs, but 
simply of enabling them to function again.” The actual 
amount required to do this is really extraordinarily small, 
and it is welcome to find that a British and a French 
financial group have already been found disposed to fur- 
nish the preliminary advances. 


The Next Trans-Atlantic F light 


THE next important incident in trans-oceanic flying is 
to be the delivery of a great dirigible, the ZR-2, which 
has been designed by the British Admiralty and con- 
structed at Howden, England, for the United States 
Navy. When the Atlantic Ocean had been crossed, first 
by a seaplane, and then by an aeroplane and a rigid air- 


ship, all in rather quick succession, there seemed to be a 


lull in trans-Atlantic flying. Yet the several trips that 
proved the possibilities must be followed by greater 
achievements, until a regular service is finally established. 
Every airship that crosses the ocean reduces the old 
limitations of the world and helps to make wars im- 
practicable. Easier communication of every sort pro- 
motes the more thorough mutual understanding which 
must in the end prevent all conflict. Quick aerial trans- 
portation, moreover, opens the way for such effective 


bombing that a war with this aid would mean the exter- 


mination of civilization. Hence the development of 
airships is practicable only for the purposes of peace. 
Figures in connection with a new airship may mean 
little to people who have become accustomed to the big- 
ness of new things. At the best, figures are only com- 
parative. Progress may be indicated somewhat by the 
comparison of new figures with old ones, but even an 
airship 695 feet in length may, after all, be comparable, 
from the standpoint of development, only with the earliest 
steamships, which now seem so small. Thus, though the 
ZR-2 will be capable of carrying 83 tons and will have 
a complement of 33 officers and men, it may be only a 
beginning for much greater airships yet to come. Pre— 
diction as to possible developments is futile, for if one 
were to surmise that an airship may some day carry 300 
people, some one else might just as easily prophesy one 
to carry 3000. It is instructive to consider the history 
of the predictions in connection with steamships and 
steam railways. The developments so far indicate merely 
something of the fact that possibilities are unlimited. 
The main need is that these unlimited possibilities 
shall be seen as opportunities for peace and not for war. 
The airship, in fact, should be a great agent in inter- 
national cooperation, breaking down old barriers and 
showing the futility of jealousies between nations which 
should share in the prosperity and progress of a unified 
world. Great dirigibles, of which the ZR-2 may be only 
a comparatively small example, must be used to increase 
the exchange of friendly activity between nations. The 
main importance of the ZR-2, therefore, is not that it is 
to be an addition to the United States Navy, but that it 
shows something of what may be done in the extension 
of international commerce. As in the case of the R-34, 
the log of the trans-oceanic flight will be valuable to all 
those studying the problem of aerial transportation, for 
experiences, including mistakes, help to show the way of 
advance. Inventors, designers, and navigators should, 
therefore, consider each new experience as an opportunity 
for progress which shall establish the utility of the airship 


in peace. 


The Hispanic Society of America 


Founpep by Mr. Archer M. Huntington, The His- 
panic Society of America is an international organization 
of which the membership is limited to 100. Thus 
it is a sort of academy, the purpose of which is “to give 
students and others. access to original documents and 
examples of the Hispanic arts, and to create a center for 
the dissemination. of knowledge concerning Spain, Portu- 
gal, Latin America, and the other countries where Span- 
ish or Portuguese is, or has been, the spoken language.” 
A society which actually sets out to promote more general 
understanding and not to issue propaganda in subtle 
forms, as was the wont of the German-American so- 
cieties, can do a valuable work. 


Already the publications of the Hispanic Society in- 


clude interesting facsimiles of old manuscripts and books, 
of which in some cases only unique copies remain. A 
series of ancient maps and charts has also been reproduced 
in facsimile, and may be seen, along with the other pub- 
lications, either at the museum of the society in New 
York City or at the new offices in London, opposite the 
British Museum. The work of the society, however, is 
not merely to reproduce romantic old books about Ca- 
moens and Cervantes, and such maps as that drawn by 
Jodocus Hondius in about 1611, but to bring about a 
better understanding among the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese-speaking peoples. To this end volumes are 
being prepared to make up a Dictionary of National 
Biography of Latin-America. Some of the titles already 
issued are: “Argentines of Today,” “Bolivians of Today,” 
and Peruvians of Today.” The society is also preparing 
a volume of “Casual Letters from South America,” which 
will show something of publishing experiences and daily 
life there. 

In the United States there is an increasing need for 
comprehension of the motives and aims of the South 
Americans especially. This comprehension must be ac- 
companied by some discernment of essential Spanish 
characteristics. Such books as those by Mr. W. H. Hud- 
son give impressions of South America that are fascinat- 
ing in their simplicity, and such a volume as John Hay’s 
“Castilian Days“ is still an important study of the Span- 
ish character. The reader who is seeking understanding 
needs, however, to consider also books written from the 
Spanish and South American points of view, though he 
may not agree with them entirely. It is, of course, for 
the reader to be alert in his reading in order that he may 
accept only what is true and not be beguiled by anything 


else. People in the United States are interested in Spain 
and in Latin America, not only for commercial reasons, 
but because they can learn much. from and be of great 
service to these countries. The Hispanic Society of 
America is, therefore, to be encouraged in whatever it 
may do in the right way to bring about the real acquaint- 
ance and understanding which are so desirable. Those 
who take advantage of its work should, of course, main- 
tain a lively curiosity and at the same time a sense of 
balance in judgment in order to get the most benefit, for 
the society itself would not be satisfied with unquestion- 
ing acceptance of whatever it may offer. 


Editorial Notes 


In VIEW of the financial difficulties through which 
grand opera has been struggling in Paris, London, and 
other European capitals, it is a matter of some astonish- 
ment that Kovno, the small town that now finds itself the 
capital of a state, Lithuania, has opened its career as 
capital by the establishment of a national grand opera. 
While this departure seems extravagant, considering the 
limited resources of the little State, it must be admitted 
that grand opera, with its pageantry and heroics, seems 
a far more picturesque and romantic emblem of a nation 
enjoying the first enthusiasm of a newly gained indepen- 
dence than, say, a great government office building full 
of rattling typewriters and black-coated clerks. 


AN INTERESTING difference in the relationship between 
employers and employees in Great Britain and in Amer- 
ica is well illustrated by the recent British coal strike, 
the results of which were ordinarily described in Ameri- 
can papers as a crushing defeat for the miners’ unions. 
It was indeed a defeat for the miners, in that they de- 
sired complete nationalization of the mines, and lost their 
point. But when such an Englishman as Sir George 
Croydon Marks, the engineer, can tell an American audi- 
ence of the great victory” gained by the English people 
in the matter, and then add, as though in afterthought, 
that the victory left the miners with a share of 83 per 
cent in all future coal profits, American trade unionists 
may well wonder if they could riot arrange to have a few 
such “‘victories’ won from them. There is, in truth, 
cause for deep reflection by all thoughtful Americans in 
two pictures which the present time affords ; one, the grant 
of a cooperative share in the profits of a great industry 
to a solidly organized English union, wages being made 
dependent on output, and the other, the struggle going on 
in West Virginia over the employment or non-employ- 
ment of union men. 


HiruHeErto the Labor press, in England, and particu- 
larly in America, has been more or less a press devoted 
to propaganda. But it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that these propaganda grubs are changing into the 
chrysallis of full blown newspapers. There is now a 
Labor daily newspaper in almost every important section 
of the United States. The change, of course, implies that 
these papers are acquiring a news service. Without such 
a feature, there would be no inducement for the sup- 
porters of such organs to subscribe for them as substitutes 
for the non-Labor daily. As the average workingman 
may think he cannot afford to take two daily papers, it 
is obvious that this news service is at the bottom of any 
success which may follow the change. It may also bring 
the Labor sheets what they have hitherto commonly 
lacked, an adequacy of financial support. 


WHILE the actor, and even the musician, mav not 
infrequently be heard complaining of the encroachment 
of the cinema upon their respective art preserves, the 
wielder of the brush has not to any great extent found his 
field actually invaded by that form of entertainment. 
But now come reports from Rome that the artists who 
crowd into that historic city have been reduced to dire 
straits owing to the practical impossibility of procuring 
models, these collaborators, it is said, having been ab- 
sorbed by an American motion picture company engaged 
in constructing a film of ancient Rome. But let the 
artists be patient, for American film companies have a 
way of hastily packing up their traps and migrating to 
sun-swept California, there to complete their reels amid 
a veritable riot of ancient, medieval, or modern local 
color.“ 


THE Shakespearean movement in London schools 
seems to have reached an impasse. The fact is that a 
curious position has arisen. Legal opinion having found 
that the children were being illegally made to pay for 
their seats because the theater was really a school, the 
County Council voted £7500 to foot the bill. At this 
point in steps the government auditor, with surcharge 
on the London County Council of the money spent on 
Shakespeare and the children. The Council, having been 
told it has no legal right to charge for admission, or 
to pay the money itself, has determined to take the matter 
to the courts, and that, as everybody knows, means time. 
Meanwhile, are the children to renounce acquaintance 
with William Shakespeare, in favor of the movies“? Not 
if the enthusiastic children and teachers can help it. But 
can they? 


Loans occupy a legitimate position in business, of 
course, but the aim ought to be to keep them in that cate- 
gory. It is the duty of the banker to differentiate 
between the speculative loan of doubtful value to business 
and the really essential loan that helps trade. Recent 
developments in Chicago, where it is reported that a 
banker lent $450,000 as a leather speculation, illustrate 
one possible abuse. Society suffers in two ways from 
the sort of transaction indicated. Money deposited in 
the bank by the individual, in such a case, may be used 
as a loan to hold a commodity in order to force a higher 
price. That is to say, the depositor's own money is used 
to help to increase the price of a commodity-which he 
has to buy. 


Despite the toll of war, Australia’s population has 
risen nearly 22 per cent in ten years. Those responsible 
for the welfare of the vast Commonwealth would have 
been better pleased, however, if the decade had revealed a 
greater tendency to develop the empty lands than to swell 
the cities. 


